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A TEA PLANTATION IN CEYLON. 


} 


The old clock stood by the 
window, 
Where Grandma used to 
sit ; 
As she sat with her work in 
hand, 
Fondly she gazed and knit. 


When evening shadows grew 
apace, 
At Grandma’s knee I sat ; 
And much of old-time ways I 
learned 
In this calm twilight chat. 


But best of all the tales she 
told— 
The one that reached my 


heart— 


Was that in which her treas- 
ure clock 


Took such important part. 


When in her early girlhood days 
Her father solemn, stern, 

Made oath that he who married her 
Must thus his fair bride earn: 


“ Although engaged, they should not wed 
For seven weary years, 

Nor see each other in that time 
In spite of pleas and tears.” 


The youth and maid laid lovers’ plans 
The father to outwit ; 

The outcome was, love found a way; 
Upon this plan they hit : 


The father happy in the thought 
That he was very wise, 

Retired quite early every night 

That he might early rise. 


The Old @loek on the Stair. 


Advantage then the young pair took 
Of this parental rest ; 

Enjoyed each other’s presence dear 
With all young lovers’ zest. 


This went along for several months, 
When to the pair’s surprise, 

A heavy step upon the stair 
Caused thera dismayed to rise. 


There was no way for quick escape ; 
So in the old clock tall, 

The lover hid as Great-Grandpa 
Came in from the wide hall; 


There to find his daughter reading 
Some tracts he gave that day ; 

Kissing the pretty, laughing face, 
He upstairs went his way. 


Breathless from his close confinement 
The lover came at last, 

And Grandma promised solemnly, 
As he held her quite fast, 


The next night to be ready 
To travel far away ; 

To wait no more but be his wife, 
Forever and for aye. 


Laying aside her girlish fears, 
Although tear-dimmed her eyes, 

She fled to her fond lover’s arms, 
Thus forming other ties. 


When the stern father learned the news— 
His only child had fled— 

Through his unreason forced outside 
Her father’s house to wed ; 


Repenting sore he called them back 
That they might with him dwell ; 
And the gift most prized he gave her was 
The clock whose tale I tell. 
—Mrs. Ellis Lewis Mumma, 
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WHEN THE EVENING SHADOWS FALL. THE MODEL HUSBAND.* 


You may talk about the beauties 
Of the city all you will, 
Of electric light and gas light, 


A PAPER BY 


REV. HENRY TUCKLEY, D. D. 


You are welcome to your fill; * Husbands, love your wives even as Christ also loved the Church, 
But let me just remark, my friend, and gave himself for it."—Ephesians 5-25. 


The country beats them all, F the various duties enjoined 


upon men and women in the 
Scriptures, it is safe to as- 
sume that, though each de- 
serves to be classed as im- 
portant, yet that they are not 
all of equal importance; and 
we may further assume that 
one of the very best criterions 
of their relative merit is the 
When the dew shines on the hedges ete prominence accorded to them 

And the Evening Shadows Fall. by the sacred writers. When, 
therefore, we find the apostles, in treating of the 
duties of husbands to wives, referring more frequently 
to this duty of love than to any other, how can we 
conclude otherwise than that this duty was intended 


Just about the time of sunset, 
When the Evening Shadows Fall. 
When the cows come trailing homeward, 
Through the meadows lush and sweet; 
With their soft, dark eyes ashining, 
Maybe now it ain’t a treat 
Just to hear their gentle mooing, 
Answering to the children’s call, 


When the purple from the hilltops 
Steals down across the plain, 
And the wooded slopes are ringing 


With the whip-poor-will’s refrain, by Almighty God to hold the first place in husbandly 
And the pines that skirt the river demeanor, and that it is the one duty the faithful dis- 

Stand like guardsmen grim and tall, charge of which should be with all husbands an ob- 
Mirrored in the placid waters, ject of constant and supreme concern? ' 

When the Evening Shadows Fall. Why it is so important for the husband to love his 


wife, will be obvious at once to the reflective mind. 
It is questionable if, in the absence of love, he has 
any moral right to possess his wife. He has a legal 
right to her, because he married her. They had a 


When the breezes hint of frolics, 
With clover fields abloom, 
And blossom-laden orchards 


Shake down drifts of pink perfume, license, and some minister, or other officer of the 
There is nothing in creation state, spoke a few words, and told them, as he had 
Can a fellow’s heart enthrall legal warrant for doing, that they twain were one. 
Like a walk and talk with nature, There can be no question that legally they are joined 
When the Evening Shadows Fall. in wedlock, and have a right to live together, but if 


love be lacking, they are hardly wedded in the higher 
moral aspect of their relations. 

The design of our Creator in regard to marriage 
was that the man should cleave unto his wife, and 


Something in the quiet country 
Seems to kind of rest the heart, 
And in nature’s kindly presence 


Our perplexities depart. that they two should be one flesh, because they loved 
And we're about as nigh to Heaven each other. Love alone, in God’s thought, could 
As we get on earth at all, justify such a union. But for this, the close intimacy 
When peace broods o’er the landscape, of men and women would be as coarse and vulgar 
And the Evening Shadows Fall. 


bags * By permission of the Methodist Book Concern, publishers of 
—Liszie Clark Hardy. Dr. Tuckley’s book on Home Life, entitled “ The Latter-day Eden.” 
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as that of beasts, who are drawn together merely by 
their animal instincts. 

Yes, she is your wife—that woman who presides 
over your domestic affairs—legally so, at least; for 
you were married in strict accordance with what the 
civil law requires in such cases; but morally you can 
be a real husband to her only in case you love her. 
In other words, while an outward compliance with 
the statute makes marriage legal, nothing can make 
it holy in the Lord’s sight save the mutual and re- 
ciprocal affection existing between the parties. That 
is the first reason why it is so necessary for husbands 
to love their wives; and this, of course, makes it 
equally necessary for wives to love their husbands. 

In enforcing the duty of husbandly Jove, we remark, 
first, that this love is due to the wife because of the 
trust she reposes in him, and in view of what she 
gives up in order to the consummation of their wedded 
existence. Did you ever think what it means when 
an innocent, affectionate girl gives herself to a man, 
to be his, only his, for better or worse, till death shall 
separate them? Talk of aleapinthedark! Talk of 
running arisk! Talk of sacrifices! Here you have 
an instance of these things which has hardly a parallel 
in all the realm of human devotion. The girl has a 
home. It has been hers from childhocd. She has 
known scarcely anything but happiness there. A 
dear, precious home it is, sanctified by a father’s au- 
thority, and hallowed by a mother’s love. That is 
one thing she gives up. The home, perchance, will 


still exist; but it will not be hers any longer in the 


sense it used to be. Her home hereafter can only be 
such as that man may provide. 

Father and mother must likewise be given up, in a 
sense. In fact, the girl’s life, from that moment, will 
present an entirely different design. Formerly the 
parents were in the foreground of the picture; now 
these are relegated to the background, and her hus- 
band takes the first place. For the marriage relation, 
we must remember, is superior even to the filial rela- 
tion in the Scriptural view of the case. In fact, wed- 
ding bonds are the most binding in which human 
beings can possibly be held. 

Think, then, what a girl gives up when she links 
hands with a man in forming these bonds! What 
trust she reposes in him! What a leap she takes, 
and what a risk she runs—life, honor, happiness, 
everything laid at his feet! All, too, in most cases, 
for love’s sweet sake; for it behooves us to re- 
member that for a pure girl to marry for any other 
motive than because her heart has already gone 
where her choice is going, is a rare occurrence in 
countries like our own. Such cases undoubtedly 
occur sometimes; but they are exceptional, the rule 
being that the girl weds the man because she loves 
him ; and the further rule holding almost as generally, 
that through the trials and vicissitudes of future life 
she continues to love him. This is the rule. 

Again, therefore, do we maintain that such love on 
the wife’s part entitles her to a corresponding return 
of affection from the husband. She gives freely, and 


she deserves to receive freely. She reposes stupen- 
dous confidence, and she ought to be appreciated and 
rewarded. She makes great sacrifices, and she has a 
right to exact, by every principle of fairness—not to 
speak now of what the laws of God require—that the 
man for whom she gives up so much shall give him- 
self a full and an affectionate sacrifice to her in return. 

The necessity for husbandly love is further shown 
by the fact that the wife craves it. We have already 
shown that she deserves this boon; what we now 
hold is that she needs it. It may be safely affirmed 
that a true wife would rather have the affection of 
her husband than the wealth of the world. Say what 
you please in ridicule of the idea of love in a cottage. 
We quite believe that men do not appreciate this old- 
fashioned idea; but it is our firm conviction that 
pure-minded women do appreciate it, and that there 
is not a virtuous, loving wife in all this land who 
would not rather have her husband’s love in a cottage, 
if she could be sure of it nowhere else, than dwell 
without it in the most sumptuous mansion on earth, 

O, you men! don’t think for a moment that you 
can satisfy your wives with fine attire. They like 
this, but they want something more. Money will not 
satisfy them, if they are true women; though, unless 
they are more than women, they will be quite pleased 
to get money. But that wife of yours, my friend, is 
not a hired domestic. You can’t repay her for the 
wifely love and service she gives you in paltry dollars 
and cents—no, sir! Nor can you repay her in prom- 
ises. ‘“ You’ve broken the promise you made to me,” 
said one wife to her husband, as she burst into tears. 
“©, never mind,” said he, “ I’ll make you another.” 
But this method will not answer. You can only re- 
imburse her in one way ; you can only satisfy her by 
one course, and that is by laying at her feet that 
which the true wife would rather have than the 
wealth of the Orient; viz., the full treasure, be it 
small or great, of your husbandly affection. 

No good wife can be truly happy who is not loved 
as a wife. She may have every possible material 
comfort, and may move in the highest circles; she 
may have the best and brightest friends about her, 
and may receive from her husband every show of 
outward attention; and still, lacking the assurance 
that that husband loves her, she must necessarily 
feel—being a woman, and a good woman—that 
there is something lacking, that she is being de- 
frauded, and that her wedded life, in which she had 
hoped to find completeness of joy, is but a hollow 
mockery afterall. For woman isso constituted by the 
Almighty that she must love and must receive love; 
and the marriage relation was divinely instituted as 
a means at once of gratifying this natural craving 
and-of using it for the noblest ends. You would 
naturally suppose that if any one could dispense in 
wedlock with husbandly love, or could give a second 
place to it in the conditions of happiness, the Queen 
of England could do this. Yet, while she was raising 
her children, and while her royal consort was still 
with her, she wrote to her relative, the King of Bel- 
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gium—as I gather from Sir Edwin Arnold, in the 
Forum—saying to him: “We must all have trials 
and vexations; but if one’s home is happy, then 
the rest is comparatively nothing. My happiness 
at home and the love of my husband, his kind- 
ness, his advice, his support, his company, make up 
for all.” 

And while love from her husband is necessary to 
the wife’s happiness, so, equally, is such love on his 
part necessary to the comfort and well-being of the 
husband himself. In the wedded state there are 
sacrifices on both sides. The husband gives up some 
things. He gives up much of his freedom. He as- 
sumes, also, very many duties and trials which do 
not belong to the single state. Matrimony is a yoke 
to both parties. Yes, and sometimes it galls and 
chafes. It always does and it always must do, ex- 
cepting in one contingency. 

As some one has well observed, let the husband 
love his wife, and the fetters thrown over him by 
wedlock are pleasant to his feelings as the soft touch 
of silken cords; but let love be wanting, and these 
fetters hang about his neck like iron. 

Notice, now, what the love of husband for wife 
comprehends. Observe what an inspired apostle 
says of it. He presents an illustration to us. Mark 
the exalted character of this model. He has ex- 
horted to this duty of husbandly affection, and he de- 
sires to show now what husbandly affection means. 
He wants to image to us in palpable form his own 
view of the height and depth, the length and breadth 
of this marvelous sentiment. Note, now, whence his 
figure is drawn. Let my hearers observe that Paul, 
in striving to illustrate this point, finds nothing to 
suit him anywhere in the realm of human relationship 
or of human devotion. 

One would think he might have used a father’s love 
to illustrate that of a husband; but hedoes not. He 
passes the father by. You might have supposed, too, 
that a brother’s affection would have served his pur- 
pose ; but the brother, also, is passed by. Ah, human 
models will not answer. In the apostle’s thought, 
the whole realm of human relationship is ransacked 
in vain. He finds nothing to suit him anywhere on 
earth; so he draws upon Heaven. And what a stu- 
pendous and infinitely significant fact it is, that, when 
Paul would fain show us what he means by husbands 
loving their wives, he should be content with nothing 
less than the most sublime instance of devotion which, 
not humanity merely, but which Divinity itself has 
furnished, and should press into service, for the pur- 
poses of an illustration, that perfect and infinite de- 
votement of himself to others which the Son of God 
made, saying as he does: “Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
himself for it.” 

Let us now particularize a little. Let us be prac- 
tical. Let us see how husbandly love will look when 
it is framed in the courtesies of daily life. 

There can be no doubt that when the apostle said, 
“Husbands, love your wives,” he decidedly meant 


that husbands must be true to their wives. Love and 
fidelity are indissolubly linked together. A hus- 
band’s affection for the wife of his bosom will bea 
constant safeguard to him. Not only will his love for 
her preclude love of an improper kind for any other 
woman, but it will also preclude dishonorable con- 
duct toward any other woman. As some one has sung, 


“ The might of one fair face sublimes my love.” 


And so will it be with the loving husband; for, pres- 
ent or absent, his wife’s face will be to him a star of 
guidance and protection, the pure love he has for 
this one woman excluding from his soul all baser 
passion, and giving him feelings of respect only to 
womanhood in general. It will be accepted as a self- 
evident truism, that if marital love were more general, 
divorces would be less common. The question is 
often discussed why divorces are so numerous in this 
day. Some say it is because the laws on the subject 
are so lax. Some, that it is owing to the general 
laxity in public morals. Others lay much of the blame 
at the door of womanly extravagance. Such are the 
replies we hear most frequently, and it can not be 
doubted that each of these conditions contributes its 
quota of such cases, nor that there are many other 
contributing causes. Nevertheless, those who probe 
this matter to its core must plainly see that the real 
reason why divorces are so common is the absence, 
in so many cases, of proper marital affection. If the 
parties in interest loved each other, it would not only 
be difficult for them to quarrel and bicker as they do, 
but it would be difficult, and even impossible, for 
them to violate their marriage vows. And that which 
makes this point specially applicable when the duties 
of husbands are under treatment is, that—as the 
records of our divorce courts abundantly show—hus- 
bands, much more frequently than wives, are the de- 
linquents in such cases. 

That husbands should support their wives will be 
admitted by all. We should provide them the most 
comfortable support we can. It has been previously 
urged that wives should strive to be contented. So 
they should. Discontent on the part of the wife is 
always aggravating to a husband, and it sometimes 
goads him to dishonesty. No more, however, is it 
the wife’s duty to try to be contented with her lot 
than it is the duty of the husband to try to make 
her lot a comfortable one. Our wives should not 
expect to live in idleness, and neither, on the other 
hand, should we consign them to lives of drudgery. 
They are the weaker vessels, we must remember, 
though they are made of very precious materials. 
The Scripture says, “Remember Zo?’s wife.” I 
would say to all husbands, “* Remember ‘ Dan’s Wife,’ 
and take care that you are not a consenting party to 
the enactment of a tragedy like hers in the home 
over which your own wife presides.” 

Another thing which husbands should remember 
is that they owe to the wife a reasonable amount of 
their time. Many wives have just ground for com- 
plaint at this point. The husband is scarcely ever at 
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home. There is the man, for instance, who is fond 
of convivial society. His evenings are spent in the 
company of his own sex. He likes such company; 
he even prefers it to that of his own family—the con- 
vivial, company-loving, tippling, card-playing hus- 
band. Husband he is called, at least, but he is only 
so in name; for husband means “house-band,” the 
band which holds the family together—a purpose 
which this man certainly does not fulfill. In fact, he 
is pulling the family to pieces. 

In the first place, he is seldom at home. The band 
cannot possibly be of any use; for it is hardly ever 
in its place. A great fellow is this sort of husband 
to gather a lot of male acquaintances about him, and 
hold them together by cracking some vile joke, or 
by rolling over his tongue the latest morsel of scan- 
dal. But when does this man gather his family about 
him, and hold ‘Aem together, by a kiss of apprecia- 
tion imprinted upon the wife’s cheek, or by words of 
endearment to the children, or by reading at the fire- 
side from some wholesome book, or by kneeling with 
his household at the family altar? Husband indeed ! 
He is the farthest from it. Instead of banding and 
binding the family together, this man is pulling it to 
pieces. 

So, too, in a modified sense, with those husbands 
who give most of their evenings to meetings of vari- 
ous kinds, or even to business, excepting where it is 
unavoidable. 

An extreme instance of this sort of husband was 
engaged by his wife in the following colloquy :— 

“John, I would like to invite my friend, Mrs. 
Smalley, this evening. Will you be able to be in?” 

“No, my dear, I must attend the meeting of the 
Ancient Order of Forresters to-night.” 

“Well, to-morrow evening ?” 

“Then I have the Royal Arcanum, you know.” 

* What about Wednesday evening?” 

“O, the Odd Fellows meet that night ; on Thursday 
I have a meeting of the Knights of Labor to attend, 
on Friday the Good Templars, Saturday there’s a 
special meeting of the Masonic Lodge, and I couldn’t 
miss that ; and then Sunday night—let me see—what 
is there on Sunday night, my dear?” 

“The Grand and Ancient Order of Christian Fel- 
lowship.” 

“Oh, yes, I’d forgotten.” 

“But you’ve also forgotten another society of 
which you were once a member.” 

“Have I? What’s that?” 

“Your wife’s.” 

Not a word have we to utter against societies ; not 
a word against the better class of secret societies. 
We are aware of the excellent aims of some of these, 
and of the great value of the principles they hold. 
Far from teaching loose morals or from promoting 
looseness of any description, they inculcate in their 
ritual that only which is praiseworthy and noble. It 
is often the case that they help men in the struggle of 
life; and their beneficent services in the time of 
sickness and bereavement are in evidence before all 


the world. We may safely concede that such so- 
cieties have their place and their proper claims. 
Nevertheless, what we emphatically say is, wife and 
family first, and society meetings afterward. Yes, 
and between the two, if a husband had ever to choose 
in so extreme a case, it should be wife and family 
first and last, though he never entered a lodge room 
in all his life, and never spent an evening anywhere 
but in his own home. 

One thing which a model husband will not allow 
himself to forget is, that in giving himself to his bet- 
ter half in wedlock, he established a claim on her 
part to a reasonable amount of his time. Another 
thing he will remember is, that the very first society 
instituted by the Almighty for the benefit of his 
creatures was the home circle, and that his first duty 
as a husband is to brighten that sphere with his pres- 
ence. The Church even must not take precedence of 
the home. As to the possibility of a conflict in such 
cases between religious duties and home duties, we 
can only repeat what we said a week ago, viz., that 
such a conflict can not really arise; for true religion, 
if it does anything at all fora married man, will be 
sure to make him a good husband; and one of the 
first qualities of such a husband is certain to be that 
he will love his wife, and will like her society so well 
as to want to spend in it a reasonable amount of his 
time. 

All will agree that an essential requisite in the 
model husband is forbearance. You thought your 
wife was an angel when.you married her; but she is 
not. As Bishop Wiley says, ‘“‘Men are not long in 
discovering that their idol, though seeming bright as 
the sun, like the sun has spots.” Yes, these wives of 
ours do indeed have spots. They have their weak- 
nesses and foibles; if they had not, they would be 
very different from us. Some one has said that, in 
order to happiness in the married state, two things 
are necessary: the husband must be deaf, and the 
wife blind. We can scarcely subscribe to so extreme 
a view as this. The poet comes nearer the truth, and 
he does it in better form, when he says: 


“ The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will have occasion to forbear, 
And something, every day they live, 
To pity and, perhaps, forgive.” 


Yes, husband and wife must be forbearing toward 
each other. As the old saying puts it, there must be 
in every family two bears—bear and forbear. Pos- 
sibly your wife speaks a little tartly at times. When 
she does, let the husband show his good sense by 
keeping silent; and let the wife do the same when 
the husband is a little out of sorts. We have read 
somewhere that a certain couple, both of whom were 
known to be of irritable temper, were the wonder of 
the village, because, notwithstanding their flinty dis- 
positions, they so seldom quarreled. The man was 
asked how this came about, and his answer was: 
“When my wife’s fit is on, I bear with her; and when 
mine is on, she bears with me ; so that we never chide 
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together, but always have it out separately, she tak- 
ing her turn, and I mine.” 

A capital example for all couples subject to fits of 
temper, though a still better course would be to get 
cured of the fits. Happily, too, the apostle suggests 
how this may be done. Here is the recipe: ‘“ Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
Church,” or, as the same apostle says in another 
place, “‘ Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them.” His obvious teaching being that 
love is a sure preventive against bitterness ; as it cer- 
tainly must be; for when affection dominates the 
heart, the law of kindness will hold sway over the 
tongue, and the whole husbandly and wifely de- 
meanor be such as to fulfill the ideal of the same 
writer when he speaks of preferring one another in 
honor, and of forbearing one another in love. 

We must now plead with husbands to bestow upon 
their wives those tokens of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion which women prize so highly—the grateful 
smile, the kind word, the tender caress, and the kiss 
of downright husbandly affection. Ah! many are the 
women who are pining away for lack of such tokens 
as these, whereas, if they had them, their lives would 
be all sunshine, and the homes in which they dwell a 
foretaste of paradise. One poor woman, in describ- 
ing her husband’s conduct toward her during an 
illness, said, ‘Oh, he was so kind; he was more like 
a friend than a husband.” But surely a woman’s 
husband ought to be a friend to her, and her best 
friend. You want your wife to be cheerful, and to 
brighten your life all she can. Very good; and now, 
as a help toward this end, suppose you try to be 
cheerful, and to shed a few rays of brightness upon 
her pathway. 

We have heard it said that some husbands are as 
gentle as spring zephyrs in other places, and as ugly 
as thunderstorms at home. Some husbands, too, 
have a habit of perpetually harping upon their trou- 
bles at home. Why, that wife of yours—you’ve put 
so many burdens upon her of one kind or another, 
most of them without any good reason that it’s a 
wonder her heart hasn’t broken long ago. There are 
some men who go home from business at night, and 
unload upon their poor wives the business perplexi- 
ties of the day with as little compunction as an Italian 
peasant feels in making his wife a sort of family pack- 
horse; and then they wonder that the little woman 
doesn’t always meet them with a smiling face. But 

“ The dear little wife at home, John, 

With ever so much to do, 

Stitches to set and babies to pet, 
And so many thoughts of you ; 

The beautiful household fairy 
Filling your thoughts with light; 

Whatever you meet to-day, John, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 


“ For tho’ you are worn and weary, 
You needn’t be cross or curt; 
There are words like darts to gentle hearts, 
There are looks that wound and hurt. 


With the key in the latch at home, John, 
Drop the trouble out of sight; 

To the little wife who is waiting, 
Go cheerily home to-night.” 

An old book, giving advice to the husband regard- 
ing his treatment of his wife, says: “Bear all her 
burdens for her; even then she’ll bear more than you 
do, in spite of you. If you want her to submit to your 
judgment, never ask her to submit to your selfish- 
ness. A woman’s life,” this sensible book observes, 
“is made up of little things. Make her life happy by 
little courtesies.”” Then it adds, in harmony with the 
view we advanced at the beginning: “Love is a 
wife’s wages; don’t skimp in your pay.” 

Yes, let husbands love their wives, and let them 
take pains to show it. Don’t wait until they are dead 
to give expression to your love; be kind and good to 
them now, while they can benefit by your kindness, 
and while they so much need it. These women don’t 
want posthumous praise ; they want a few kind words 
while the burdens of life are pressing them. They 
may sing sometimes, 

“ See that my grave’s kept green;” 
but what they are far more interested in than green 
graves is, that the green grass of gratitude and the 
bright blossoms of tender affection shall spring up, 
through your influence, in the paths they are tread- 
ing, and in the sphere they fill in your home. The 
wife’s feelings upon this point are well expressed in 
the poet’s words: 
“ What love thou hast for me, 
Bestow it ere I go! 
Carve not upon a stone, when I am dead, 
The praises which remorseful mourners give 
To women’s graves—a tardy recompense ; 
But speak them while I live.” 

Beyond everything else should the husband re- 
member that he sustains toward his wife a similar re- 
lation to that which Christ sustains toward the Church, 
and that Christ’s love for the Church is the model in 
which his love for that wife should find at once its 
best inspiration and its only perfect pattern. A great 
responsibility, does some one remind us? To be sure 
it is. But remember, my friends, that the God who 
requires us to copy Christ’s example has also provided 
that we shall have Christ’s spirit, and that he who ex- 
pects us in wedlock to be model husbands has made 
it possible for us to be so by making it possible for 
all husbands, and all wives as well, to become model 
Christians. 

Perhaps, after all, model husbands are not so rare 
as they are popularly supposed to be. I heard of 
one lady saying that the only really perfect woman 
she ever heard of was her husband’s first wife. But 
that’s an extreme view; expressed, no doubt, under 
great provocation. Very extreme also is the opinion 
expressed recently in the North American Review. 
Writing in a symposium called “A Study in Hus- 
bands,” Elizabeth Bisland said: “Speaking his- 
torically, all evidence leads inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that the only entirely ideal husband ever known 
to exist was unfortunately cut off in the flower of his 
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youth some time during the early years of the 
Pliocene period ; and, she adds, “the experience of 
wives gives no reason to hope that a sinful and 
unworthy world can ever hope for his reappearance.” 

So that, according to her view, our quest for the 
model husband is a hopeless one. But I do not 
accept her view. Good husbands are not so rare as 
they are popularly supposed to be. A few such hus- 
bands I have known personally, and I do not doubt 
that there are women present who are blessed with 
such husbands. 

True as the needle to the pole are these men— 
veritable heroes in the effort they make to keep the 
dear wife in comfort, and the next thing to angels in 
the tenderness with which they minister to her. 
Blessings on such husbands! Some of them have 
wives who are invalids; and, to the credit of human- 
ity be it said, the strong man bends over the couch 
of the delicate little woman, and smoothes her pillow, 
and soothes that aching head, as no other person on 
earth ever did, or ever could do—save one only. 
That was the poor woman’s own mother; and she 
isn’t on earth any longer; she’s in Heaven. Bless- 
ings on such husbands ! 

When the wife weeps, a man of this kind doesn’t 
chide nor fret. He has a few whispered words for 
such occasions, and then he takes that manly hand of 
his—never so strong as when used for such a service 
—and brushes away these tears. When she suffers, 
he suffers. His happiness is in making his wife 
happy. The smile of that wife is his sunshine; her 
virtue ; the principle by which he would swear and 
abide, though moral purity departed from all other 
women; her love, the center of gravity to all his 
thoughts, and the full satisfaction of all his earthly 
aspirations. Blessings on such husbands! 

The woman, we will suppose, is a Christian; and 
the man, we may hope, is following in her saintly 
footsteps. Probably, in their happy pilgrimage to- 
gether toward that better Eden of the skies, she will 
leave him behind some day. Should this so fall out, 
and should he then raise a stone over her grave, and 
declare upon it, “Here rests an affectionate wife,” 
the angels, we may well believe, will be near by, and 
will trace on the same shining memorial a heavenly 
tribute, which, if mortal eyes could read it, would 
declare: “And the man she has left to mourn was 
a good husband.” And finally the good husband 
and the blessed wife will clasp hands in eternal 
reunion, and enter upon the felicities of an endless 
honeymoon, ushered in by the marriage supper of 
the Lamb. Blessings on such husbands! May their 
kind multiply ! 


Oh, how many hearts are breaking ! 

Oh, how many hearts are aching 

For a loving touch and token, 

For the word you might have spoken ! 

Say not in the time of sorrow, 

“I will soothe their grief to-morrow.” 

Prove your friendship, lest they doubt it; 

Go at once ; be quick about it ! 

—Josephine Pollard. 


Original in Goop 


THE OLD HOME PLACE. 


I’ve been to the old home place, Nell, our nest of youthful days; 

With tearful eyes I viewed the stage where we played our 
little plays. 

And memories came thronging, Nell, and fancies light as air, 

Like the autumn tinted woodbine running riot everywhere. 


The worn path leading round the house is now o’ergrown with 
grasses, 

Where once we ran so merrily when we were little lassies. 

The maple trees are tall and straight outside the broken 
paling, 

Where we swung our bright-hued hammock when we fancied 
we were ailing. 


The dear old home is gray with age the roof o’ergrown with 
mosses, 

As if to cover the decay with soft and downy flosses. 

The window panes are minus glass the porch has lost a pillar, 

You would not know it as the same when you were Nellie 
Miller. 


I softly trod the broken floor and when within the portal 

I thought of the changes time had wrought leaving me a 
lonely mortal. 

I entered each deserted room my footsteps echoed lightly, 

But startled from its fitful nap, a bat that blinked there nightly. 


The cobwebs draped the window’s ledge and to and fro were 
trailing. 

Like banners in the fitful gloom. Outside the wind was 
wailing. 

I passed into another room that I remembered as so cheery, 

We always called it “mother’s room;” ’twas lonesome now 


and dreary. 


And as I stood within that room a flood of thoughts swept 
o’er me; 

I fancied all was as of yore, my dim eyes seemed to see thee. 

And then I fancied that the wind was sound of childish 
laughter, 

‘That used to make the old house ring from cellar unto rafter. 


And I could see your childish face in all its winsome beauty, 

And mother in her quiet way engaged in household duty, 

And though busy from dawn to night our fun with us was 
sharing, 

Or telling tales of frontier life when all was new and stirring. 


I thought of other childhood days, when our hearts were 
swelled with pride, 

When you hitched up the horse and sleigh to take a moonlight 
ride. 

And then the neighbor children formed part of the picture 
bright, 

And the spelling school that was always held on every Friday 
night. 


Ah, fleeting years, such changes bring, first one and then the 
other, 
We left the old home place and drifted from each other, 
But life, with its checkered changes cannot dim these pictures 
bright 
With a sigh I left the doorway and went out into the night. 
—Clara B. Miller. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
NEW YEAR BELLS. 
The moon is bright in the starlit sky, 
The night is still and cold; 
The bells ring deep from church towers nigh, 
As they did in days of old; 
They set me sweetly dreaming, 
Yes, sweetly and sadly, too, 
For the light through my window streaming, 
Falls fair, on a past loved view. 
My locks are white as the moonbeams, 
Like drift’s of the old year’s snow ; 
Yet hers I know has golden gleams, 
As they did long years ago. 
It seems, I feel the curls of gold, 
But no, she long is dead - 
I heard the knells in the church tower old 
Greet New Year’s as she fled. 
Ring, glad sweet bells, not sad sweet bells, 
The year new-born to-night, 
Scores one more step with chiming knell, 
To where I would see the light 
Stream softly from her love-lit eyes, 
From some sweet niche beyond the skies, 
And then when New Year bells ring gay, 
Her hand in mine again I'll lay. 
— William Henry Nealon. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE FAT OF THE LAND;* 
And How to Live On It. 

HIS volume, which is quite neatly 
gotten up and creditable in ap- 
pearance, is dedicated “to the 
millions of thinkers who think 
in new directions, and to other 
millions who do not stop to 
think whether they should ‘live 
to.eat’ or ‘eat to live,’” and is 
called “a practical cook and 
text-book for general use.” But 
it is more than this. It is a 
conscientious, earnest plea for 
the vegetarian diet, for mercy 
and consideration, for “all that live””—of the lower 
orders of sentient life, as well as for the human. Not 
all may agree with the premises and deductions of 
this author; but so candid a writer should have an 
equally candid hearing, and to that end Goop House- 
KEEPING samples freely both the arguments and the 
recipes with which the work abounds. 

In the Preface, the author says: “To bea health 
and dietetic reformer in the early days of this move- 
ment meant much sacrifice and often personal abuse. 
We were all pioneers then, mostly enrolled on the 
chronic invalid list, many of us with one foot in the 
grave. Correct living lengthened out the days to 
years. A few of the early laborers still survive, and 


*TuHE Fat oF THE LAND; AND How To Live on iT. Special 
Chapters on Nuts and Vegetable Oils, and How to Use them in 
Cooking ; Milk; Bakeries ; Feeding Infants, and Various Other Sub- 
jects Relating to the Food Problem. By Ellen Goodell Smith, M. 
D., Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass. Cloth, 12mo, 251 pages; $1.50. 
Published by the Author. 


rejoice that the better way is no longer a hard, cir- 
cumscribed path—hardly respectable—but a broad, 
beautiful avenue, prolific to overflowing with every 
desirable, delicious and healthful edible, readily ob- 
tainable and easily prepared to properly nourish the 
entire body ; thus rendering it a perfect home for the 
manifestation of the possibilities of the real indi- 
vidual.” 

Premising that “facts are stubborn things,” she 
continues: “As a race we have ‘been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting ’—deficient in health, 
morals and longevity. Monuments of granite and 
marble rise unnumbered above the ashes of imma- 
tured and unripened humanity that has been hastened 
into another world by the errors of this, far in ad- 
vance of nature’s harvest time. Over against these 
are arrayed the victims of vice, crime, war, disease 
and intemperance, which constitute the larger pro- 
portion of the human race. 

“For the protection and conservation of these un- 
fortunates, the humane portion of the world have 
erected and supported monuments all over the land, 
and are still constructing them on a broader and 
more magnificent scale than ever before. These 
monuments are known as Hospitals, Homes, Jails, 
Asylums, Reformatories, and Prisons. To build and 
sustain these monuments filled with living victims, 
requires not only millions of dollars and heavy taxa- 
tion, but the still costlier sacrifice of talented men 
and women, to officer them. In addition there are 
thousands of other true and useful men and women 
immured within those walls, who earn a competency 
by administering to the daily necessities of these un- 
fortunates. 

“We shall not find these unfortunates in the ranks 
of dietetic and health reformers. Neither from vege- 
tarian homes are they launched into the world of 
helplessness that taxes our energies to the utmost. 
Vice begins in half-starved bodies. Crimes owe their 
parentage to starvation of brain and stimulation of 
mind and body in the wrong direction; these with 
unbalanced morals manifested in a multitude of ways, 
result in crime, war and intemperance. From a 
vegetarian standpoint, these unhealthful conditions 
of mind and body are largely propagated, nourished 
and developed from the never-ending supply of 
slaughtered meat and its stimulating—not nourishing 
—accompaniments. The moral and physical health 
of millions is thus undermined, and from such ma- 
terial is created generation after generation of im- 
perfect human beings, irresponsible for their indi- 
vidual composition, and for which they suffer and 
transgress in various ways.” 

The author does not hesitate to arraign those 
social features with which she is not in sympathy. 
* Conventional exactions and restrictions,” she says, 
“are the legitimate accompaniments of myriads of 
fanciful dishes. One or at most two courses at the 
table have been reinforced by three, five or more at 
a single meal, with an ever increasing service of table 
appointments. Laces, ribbons, chiffons, etc., are ob- 
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served in strange company, assisting in the decora- 
tion of tables supplied with various fanciful produc- 
tions of the caterer’s art, which usually have a 
tendency toward hastening: us out of this world 
instead of preparing us to live in it. The gustatory 
wants of the race have multiplied far in excess of the 
needs, which are few and easily supplied. These 
modern methods have proven disastrous to mistress 
and maid in thousands of homes, and have caused 
an unlimited amount of worry and soul degrading, 
health-destroying labor.” 

These sentences must impress the thoughtful 
reader as having a flavoring of common sense, as 
does the deduction which follows: “A perverted 
taste has become so universal that we have lost the 
exquisite, delicate office of the palate, and the flavors 
of pure food are not appreciated by the masses. To 
cater to this perverted taste, we take the various 
foods of nature, spice, season, pickle and otherwise 
doctor them, never thinking that a momentary gratifi- 
cation in the mouth may lead to disaster in the vital 
domain. When the effects become apparent in head- 
aches of various kinds, in rheumatic, neuralgic and 
‘gouty twinges of nerves and muscles, in ‘ biliousness,’ 
colic and dyspepsia, we appeal to the potion, powder 
or dinner pill for a panacea that will rout the sup- 
posed enemy, and prepare us for similar indulgence 
at succeeding meals. If these fail, we call in the 
family doctor. . . Curing diseases is worth mil- 
lions to physicians; curing patients would prove 
disastrous to the profession.” 

“The modern cook,” says the author in another 
place, “seems to work upon the plan that the more 
ingredients she can get into a given article of food 
the more skillful she is; and the greater variety of 
made dishes, the more acceptable are her services. 
There is a proverb that ‘it takes a skilled workman 
to work without tools,’ and may not those: be the best 
cooks who can prepare the most wholesome and 
delicious dishes with few ingredients and the least 
expense in time, labor, and money? That this may 
be successfully done, the cook should refuse inferior 
articles, because in the hygienic processes of prepar- 
ing food there are no means at hand to disguise the 
taste or remedy anything which is half spoiled in 
cooking.” 

In her strong argument against the use of animal 
food, after calling attention to the fact that car- 
nivorous beasts are themselves fierce, blood-thirsty, 
short-lived and untamable for the service of man- 
kind; that meats are very expensive; that millions 
of dollars are annually spent for the detection and 
destruction of diseased meat food and food animals, 
the author turns to the humane side. “Man would 
seem,” she says, “to be the natural protector of the 
beautiful lower creations, not the unnecessary slayer. 
The arts and sciences are rapidly developing sub- 
stitutes for every portion of the animal used for the 
commercial benefit of man. 

“ The capture of animals teaches injustice ; enslav- 
ing them inculcates disregard of inherent rights, and 


the feeding and caring for them, the giving and re- 
ceiving of the natural affection developed by this 
care-taking association, but emphasizes the duplicity 
of their later betrayal into the hands of the slayer, 
and can mean nothing less than moral deterioration, 
spiritual obtuseness, and an unconscious growing 
into habits of deception and unfaith. From the 
smallest insect to the most gigantic beast, from the 
tiniest bird to the noble eagle, each and all of these 
so-called lower organizations are endowed with what 
we are pleased to term instinct as something below 
our reason. That it often surpasses the intelligence 
of man, none who have observed the habits of this 
lower world will deny.” 

Mrs. Smith carries her “gentle warfare” against 
animal food far enough to include all “ animal prod- 
ucts ””—milk, cream, butter, cheese, lard, tallow, and 
the like; though admitting that it may be desirable 
to gradually make the change from milk and cream. 
In most of her recipes, these articles, as well as salt 
and sugar, are not included; but salt may always be 
added to taste, and milk may be substituted for 
water, when preferred. Where fats are necessary, 
she believes that the vegetable world furnishes those 
which are infinitely preferable to the animal prod- 
ucts; and this belief she supports by candid reason- 
ing and the indorsement of actual test. 

The complete and comprehensive way in which her 
instructions are given leaves nothing to be desired, 
as witness this formula for the preparation of bread, 
in which a bread kneader is used : 


To Make Yeast Bread. 

First be sure the water used is pure, freshly drawn and 
heated, the utensils clean, and flour or meal of the best 
quality. In cold weather warm the flour and utensils. 
Put one fresh yeast cake or its equivalent in a little tepid 
water to soften. Sift a large quart of any sort of flour 
which it is desired to use into the mixing bowl; prepare 
nearly a quart of warm (not hot) water. Now dissolve the 
yeast; pour half the warm water into the flour, add the 
yeast, and begin to stir the mixture with a strong spoon, 
adding water until the dough is about as stiff as you can 
stir it. She who has a kneader will be the gainer in every 
way; otherwise, continue the stirring until the dough is a 
firm, smooth mass, and about as stiff as it would have 
been if kneaded with the hands. This will make two 
medium sized loaves. 

Turn the dough at once into two small, lightly oiled bak- 
ing pans. Smooth the loaves with a spoon dipped in oil or 
water, leaving them a trifle higher in the center than at 
the ends,—or if preferred, turn it upon a slightly floured 
molding board and deftly form into shapely loaves. Set 
the bread in a warm place to rise. A small table or shelf, 
near the range, and on a level with it, is a suitable place; 
protect it with a clean bread towel, and shield it from 
drafts by covering with a bread blanket, which may be 
two or three thicknesses of woolen blanket, that should 
be often washed and never used for any other purpose. 

In about an hour, remove the blanket, carefully turn the 
pans around and cover with the towel. When sufficiently 
light, which it should be in an hour and a half or two hours 
from the time of mixing, if “ conditions are right,” put at 
once into the oven, which should be of such heat that the 
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bread will rise a little more before browning. Bake from 
forty-five minutes to one hour, and if not a rich brown all 
over, turn upon the sides and brown; if inclined to burn 
upon the top, cover with pieces of clean, brown paper. Be 
sure to bake until done to the center, so that when cut, no 
odor of fermentation, no soft spot indicating uncooked 
germs, that will destroy the loaf, are evident to taste or 
smell. When done, set on end in a cool, airy place; and, 
as soon as cold, put in a clean bread jar or tin box, and do 
not cut until at least twelve hours old, but twice that age 
will be better. This rapid making of yeast bread may be 
new to many, and some will hesitate to risk it with only 
once raising, but yeast bread so sweet and odorless can 
be made by no other method. 


A few recipes, formulas, and bits of instruction, 
taken almost at random, will illustrate some of the 
valuable characteristics of the work. 


Soda and Cream of Tartar. 

In using these chemicals, observe the exact rule; one 
level teaspoonful of soda, and twice that quantity of cream 
of tartar, which should be thoroughly mixed or sifted in 
the dry flour. The soda should be dissolved ina little 
warm water, and added tothe mixing liquid. To get a 
level teaspoonful, fill the spoon and draw a knife across it, 
thus leaving the bowl of the spoon exactly level full; if 
one-half a spoonful is desired, divide the level spoonful 
lengthwise with a knife. 


Accuracy in Measuring. 

A level spoonful, a rounding spoonful, and a heaping 
spoonful are different measures, and should not be con- 
fused. The level spoonful is secured as heretofore stated ; 
the rounded spoonful rounds above the rim of the spoon 
as much as it dips below; while the heaping spoonful 
means as much as will lie on the spoon. Most baking 
powders give their own measure; but to aid those who de- 
Sire smaller quantities of flour . . the baking powder may 
be proportioned, one level teaspoonful to one level cupful 
of flour. 


Dumplings. 

One pint of sifted flour, white or entire wheat, or equal 
parts of each, and one rounding teaspoonful of baking 
powder; sift or mix thoroughly together, add sufficient 
cold water to make a soft dough-like biscuit; drop from a 
spoon with the aid of a knife—closely together on an ordi- 
nary deep pie plate—and set at once in a steamer orsteam 
cooker. Be sure the water boils, and keep it boiling unti! 
they are done, which should be in thirty-five or forty min- 
utes. If these are to be eaten with a rich stew of any kind 
they do not require shortening; if they are to be served 
with stewed or fresh fruit, shorten with one tablespoonful 
of vegetable butter. These dumplings should be very 
light; do not cut, but split them open. 


Graham Gems. 

First, have a good fire, and if of wood do not let it get 
low about the time you are ready to put the gems in the 
oven. Very lightly oil the gem panand heat it in the oven 
or on the stove, but do not let it burn. If the oven bakes 
very quick on the bottom, do not heat the pan too hot, 
although the rule is “ hissing hot,” but there are differences 
in ovens that must be learned. Put twoanda half cupfuls 
of cold water in the mixing bowl, and with the left hand 
stir into it three level cupfuls of meal; stir the batter with 
astrong spoon as the meal is added—a shallow wooden 
spoon is best—then beat briskly for two or three minutes, 


standing near an open door or window if possible, in order 
to incorporate as much fresh air as possible. Drop them 
by large spoonfuls into the hot pan and put them ina hot 
oven. Watch them and carefully move them if neces- 
sary. If a good deal of crust is wanted, do not fill the 
pans full, and bake them about twenty minutes. If the 
pans are full, they will rise from one-fourth to one-half inch 
above the top, and in from twenty-five to thirty minutes 
should be well baked. Remove them carefully to a plate, 
and let them stand a few moments before serving. Never 
cut unleavened bread when new, but break it carefully 
apart; if too moist inside, let it stand until nearly cool. 


Crackers and Wafers. 

Into two cupfuls of cold water stir sufficient Graham 
meal to make a dough quite stiff. Turn out upon the 
molding board and knead, sifting flour over the dough as 
kneaded, as it must be very stiff. Roll out one-fourth 
inch thick or less; cut very small, round, square, or in 
narrow strips three inches long; prick, and lay on the 
grate to bake. The heat should be even, baking them 
through to a delicate crispness. 

Wafers are made in the same way, oaly roll them thin 
as a knife blade. They will bake in a few moments, and 
will also burn if not closely watched. These forms of un- 
leavened bread of wheat furnish variety in taste and 
quality, containing all the elements, the flavor and rich- 
ness of the grain without adulteration, 


Combination Graham Gems. 

Graham meal and entire wheat flour in equal parts make 
very superior gems and rolls. Equal parts of rye or corn 
meal may also be added to Graham, which should be 
beaten to a cream. Dried sweet fruits cut fine may be 
added by way of variety, a half teacupful to a pan of 
gems, or in any proportion to suit the taste; a dessert 
spoonful of liquid vegetable butter may be used in a pan 
of gems made with water, and also a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of any kind of finely crushed nuts will shorten a pan 
of gems. 

Nut Gems. 

Measure three level teacupfuls of entire wheat flour, and 
mix with it one heaping tablespoonful of finely crushed 
nuts—pecan, walnut, Brazil nut, pegnolia, or any kind 
preferred; add two cupfuls of cold water, beat or stir to 
a smooth batter; then add one-half cupful or more of cold 
water to make the batter like sponge cake. Incorporate 
all the fresh air possible in two or three minutes’ beating 
and stirring, or until it is full of air bubbles; fill the hot 
gem pans and put at once into a hot oven. 


Banana Gems. 
Peel and beat to a cream one ripe banana and one table- 


spoonful of liquid vegetable butter; add to this three 
level cupfuls of sifted entire wheat flour, and two teacup- 
fuls of cold water; beat and stir until smooth, then add 
water to make it a little thicker than sponge cake, and in- 
corporate all the fresh air possible in two or three 
minutes’ vigorous beating and stirring. Fill the hot gem 
pans and bake half an hour. Treat as other gems, but let 
them cool for ten minutes before serving. 


Entire Wheat Rolls. 

Put a quart of sifted entire wheat flour into the mixing 
bowl, and add cold water enough to make a stiff dough, 
but not too stiff or the bread will be hard. A kneader 
may be used where much kneading is required, as in rolls 
and crackers, and a superior bread will be the result. If 
you must knead by hand, dust the molding board with 
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flour, and turn the dough out clean from the bowl; knead 
and manipulate the dough as in the hard Graham rolls, 
cut and bake in the same manner. 

Peanut Biscult. 

Warm the mixing bowl, and put into it three teacupfuls 
of boiling water, one-half cupful crushed peanuts, and three 
teacupfuls of entire wheat flour; stir into a dough as 
quickly as possible, and turn clean from the bowl on a 
well-floured molding board; sift a little flour over it, knead 
slightly, roll three-fourths of an inch thick, cut and bake 
on a perforated grate, in a quick oven, half an hour. The 
nuts can be easily crushed with the rolling pin. All 
varieties of nuts may be used this way, and circumstances 
and individual taste will suggest experiments. 

Corn Meal and Squash Biscuit. 

Take two cupfuls of boiling hot winter squash, mash 
very smooth, and stir into it sufficient fine yellow corn 
meal to make a dough stiff enough to handle easily; turn 
on the floured board and mold into shape; roll an inch 
thick, cut and bake in a hot oven thirty minutes. 
Oatmeal Mush. 

The best oatmeal in bulk gives better satisfaction than 
that put up in packages. To one cupful of coarse oat- 
meal, add five cupfuls of boiling water; cook in a double 
boiler or steamer from one and a half to two hours without 
stirring. Or it may boil slowly on the back of the range 
for two hours, stirring as little as possible. 

—Good Housekeeping. 
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NIGHT WORK FOR TIRED EYES. 
DREAD the long evenings coming, because I 
| cannot see to either read or sew,” is such a com- 
mon complaint. There has never been a time 
when glasses have been as universally worn as at the 
present day. Every one seems to need them, and 
even with them, many are at a loss what to do to oc- 
cupy their evenings. Many cannot afford to spend 
this valuable time in what seems to them a wasteful 
way, and the suggestions given below are for those. 

In our grandmother’s time the everlasting knitting, 
that could be done even in the dark, occupied al) the 
spare moments, and in our mother’s time it was the 
endless carpet rags, but the need of both of these has 
so diminished as to leave us practically without any 
work for the “blind man’s holiday,” and yet if we 
stop to think during the day, there are many pieces 
of work which might be left till evening. If there are 
any old chairs which might be fixed for the bedroom, 
but for which time would not be found, bring them 
out some cold night and sandpaper them ready for 
the work. If done according to almost any of the 
numerous directions which have been given in Goop 
HOvusEKEEPING from time to time, there is scarcely 
anything that cannot be done by lamplight. 

Is there a shelf that needs a lambrequin? Gather 
up the odds and ends of coarse packing twine about 
the house and, choosing an open pattern, crochet, 
with a very coarse hook, enough lace to make a lam- 
brequin about a foot wide. If you have no hook 


coarse enough, one may be easily fashioned with a 
sharp knife from a meat skewer or any piece of wood 
When it is finished buy a 


of the proper thickness. 


package of gold paint, mix very thin and apply with 
a brush to the lace, covering it as nearly as possible. 

For those who do plain knitting, there is no reason 
why they should be idle. From common coarse knit- 
ting cotton, wash cloths can be made which are su- 
perior to any which can be bought. Cast on a coarse 
needle as many stitches as can be conveniently held, 
say eighty, knit back and forth till there are sixty 
ribs on each side, bind off, and crochet a scallop 
around. An initial in red may be worked in the cor- 
ner. By very little practice one can do this work 
without looking at the stitches, and by the time three 
or tour have been made for each bedroom, and half 
a dozen for the kitchen wash stand, you will have an 
array of which to be proud. This work is nice even 
for pick-up work in the day time, because it is not 
spoiled if soiled, and can be laid down’at a moment’s 
notice. Almost any coarse, plain crocheting or knit- 
ting, such as table mats, skirts, bands, etc., can be 
done at night without any serious strain on the eyes. 

If you have any bright scraps of silk or satin, or 
even woolen, piece them up simply into strips five 
feet long and two and one-half wide. Wad them 
thicker than an ordinary comforter, line and tie and 
you will find ita very comfortable article to throw 
across the foot of the bed on cold nights. Are you 
anything of a designer? Conventional patterns for 
embroidery are easily drawn, and endless sugges- 
tions for combinations will be found in the wall paper, 
book covers, etc. 

Try making your own pattern the next time one is 
needed, and see how much better it can be done than 


was expected. 
—Deldee Croft. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

483. For the complexion, flowers of sulphur mixed 
with milk, and, after standing an hour or two, the 
milk poured off for use. 

484. For warts, lunar caustic. 

485. Or, saltpeter rubbed on. 


486. Clipping the split ends of the eyelashes once 
a month. 

487. For freckles, one ounce of lemon juice, one- 
fourth of a drachm of borax, one-half of a drachm 
of sugar, after standing a few days, bottled. 

488. Twelve grains of iodine to one-half ounce of 
lard, for bunions. 

489. Acetic acid, applied with a brush, for corns. 

490. Muriatic tincture of iron, for soft corns. 


491. Fora sprain, the white of one egg, stirred to 
a jelly with alum. 


492. For a cramp in the leg, stretching out the 
heel as far as possible and drawing up the toes. 


493. Fora burn, alum water. 
494 Or, linseed oil and limewater. 


T ain next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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Original in Goop 
BEST. 

Singing at her work, merry hearted maiden, 

Deftly helping mother in the loving home; 
Gathering only pleasure, ever honey laden, 

Dreaming not of sorrow in the days to come. 
Singing at her work! happy wife and mother, 

Sound of children’s voices, and footsteps in her ear, 
Busy sire and husband to his home returning, 

Waits upon the threshold the cheerful song to hear. 
Weeping at her work! sunny heads are resting 

Underneath the daisies on the hillside green, 
Yet for sake of others crushing back her sorrow, 

Smiling through her tears and wearing cheerful mien. 
Praying at her work by her lonely hearthstone, 

Aged husband sleeping with the children now; 
Praying to be counted worthy to rejoin them, 

When the work is finished, given her below. 
Smiling without work! all her labors ended ; 

Fingers idly resting, folded on her breast; 
We would not detain her, fondly though we loved her, 

She hath found her welcome—surely this is best. 

A. Simpson. 
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MRS. HIGGINS’ MISTAKE, 

Or ‘That Fourth Commandment.” 

ILAS HIGGINS stretched 
his weary limbs under Mar- 
thy Ann’s two hundred- 
pieced quilt, the quilt 
which Marthy Ann’s grand- 
mother had worked with 
her own hands, and which 
had brought her fame and 
fortune at the County Fair 
nearly fifty years before ; 
the fame consisted in the 
verdict of her neighbors 
that she was “a _ pesky 
smart woman,” and the 

fortune in a new five-dollar gold piece. But fifty 

years of constant exhibition and subsequent use had 
brought the high and mighty counterpane down to 
an every-day sort of a quilt, and now Silas would fain 
have covered his sleepy head with the same, and 
stolen forty winks more, but there was work in the 

West lot, chores about the house, and outside of all 

that Marthy Ann’s shrill voice was calling from the 

bottom of the back stairs that it was “time he was 
stirring.” The West lot and chores shrank into in- 
significance alongside of Marthy Ann’s voice. 

“You'll find your store clothes in the company 
room, and your biled shirt and clean socks in the 
press.” This from the invisible Marthy. 

“Going to have company to-day? There’s a heap 
of work over in the West lot that I somehow ought to 
get to,” answered Silas from the head of the stairs. 

Marthy Ann’s gray eyes opened wide with aston- 
ishment. For the first time in their married life Silas 
Higgins proposed working on a Sunday, but “he 
shouldn’t do it, no, he shouldn’t do it if she could 
prevent it, and it was very likely that she could.” 


Marthy Ann’s voice was awful in its solemnity, 
“the Lord will send down his wrath upon you and 
your children unto the third and fourth generation.” 
As there were no heirs to misfortune or otherwise, 
this was a dire threat. ‘“ You'll be a byword among 
your neighbors, working on the Holy Sabbath.” 

She was now the visible Marthy, for mounting the 
stairs she stood in the bedroom door, in one hand a 
fork, in the other a dish towel, while righteous indig- 
nation showed forth in every gesture. Silas beat a 
hasty retreat by putting his head into a bowl of 
water. 

Splash, splash! ‘ Reckon I must have slept kinder 
hard, Marthy Ann,” splash, splash, “lost all count on 
the days and thought it was a Saturday,” splash, 
splash. 

Marthy Ann retreated somewhat mollified, but on 
the fourth step she turned back to announce that the 
“bacon was done to a turn and the coffee biled.” 

All during breakfast Silas was very quiet. 

“Tt do beat all how a man can get so turned ’bout,” 
hesaid. ‘“Reckon we'll have to buy one of them new 
fangled calendars over at Hick’s store.” 

“No need of them sort of things round here, Silas 
Higgins. All the calendar that’s wanted is the work 
done regular like. ‘Pears you’ve got no faith in my 
reckoning.” 

Silas had all faith imaginable, and hastened to in- 
form her of the fact, while he offered his best team to 
go to meeting. 

“The parson’s laid up with the rhumiticks,” re- 
plied Marthy. ‘I saw the doctor driving over yonder 
yesterday, and he reckoned the parson wouldn’t get 
ter preach for a fortnight. There comes Pete now; 
wonder what’s bringing him over here!” 

By this time Pete had opened the kitchen door on 
a crack, thrust his frowsy head, and presently his 
whole body into the narrow space. 

“T say!” he began, at the same time describing a 
circle with his bare toe on the floor. “No, Pa says 
will yer loan him a team, there is a heap of hay wants 
hauling and he calkerlates on some rain ’fore long.” 

“Law sakes!” said Marthy Ann before Silas could 
speak; “ what’s happened to the men folks! Guess 
your ma don’t know of such doings! Yer go straight 
home and tell your pa we’ll not lend a hand to such 
wickedness and evil ways. He’s cut his wisdom 
teeth, I reckon, a good time past, and ought to be 
knowing better. Now you can give him that message 
straight.” 

Pete stayed only long enough to take a good stare 
at Mrs. Higgins, then lost no time in leaving her 
august presence. A few handsprings and a couple 
of somersaults brought him rapidly to his destina- 
tion ; there he was not long in stirring up the family 
wrath by delivering his message in a decidedly graphic 
and efficient manner. The little Browns declared 


they’d “geteven ;” and getting even with the Browns. 


meant a surplus on their side. 


Meanwhile, in happy ignorance of what the future. 
held in store, Silas sat contentedly smoking his pipe. 
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onthefront porch. After the dishes had been washed 
and put in their place, Marthy Ann joined him, bring- 
ing her Bible. To be sure, she was no great hand to 
read, particularly aloud, for Silas sometimes cor- 
rected her pronunciation, and if Marthy Ann had any 
weakness it was to be at all times and in all places 
right; but to-day, realizing that there was much evil 
influence abroad, she felt it incumbent upon her to 
read some good, wholesome truths to Silas, and try 
to keep him in the narrow path. 

She had just finished the ten commandments, lay- 
ing particular stress on keeping the Sabbath day holy, 
when a carryall came lumbering along the road, filled 
to overflowing with the youth and beauty from the 
village. They were so happy among themselves, 
singing the popular airs with such zest, that they 
passed the two on the porch unnoticed. 

‘*Some folks think the Lord’s laid up with the 
rhumiticks,” Marthy groaned, “along with the par- 
son; but they’ll find themselves mistook. It’s no de- 
cent folks that’ll be having their acquaintance. I’ve 
lived nigh on to twenty years bout these parts and I 
never see’d such goings on.” 

Marthy Ann took good pains to wait for their re- 
turn, and planted herself by the gate. As they neared 
the house Josh Blinkly reined in his horses. 

“ Afternoon, Mrs. Higgins; nice weather, only the 
dust is smothering.” 

Marthy held herself rigid, not a muscle moved, 
while Josh, in a dilemma at her strange behavior, hid 
his confusion under a pretense of flecking the flies off 
of old Charley’s back. There was a giggie from the 
back seat which proved too much for Marthy Ann. 

“‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” was 
all she said, but she turned her back on the wayward 
sinners and marched straight up the path and into 
the house, leaving Josh to whip up his horses and 
drive on. 

“T’m awfully sorry for Silas,” said the offending 
giggler; ‘it do seem that Marthy Ann Higgins gets 
more cranky every day.” 


Mrs. Silas Higgins was noted for miles around for 
having the snowiest linen on the line. ‘Give it a 
good sunning,” she said, “get your wash out early 
and don’t be ina hurry fetching it in.” Soon the 
following morning, true to her principles, she was up 
betimes, got her breakfast well out of the way, send- 
ing Silas off half an hour earlier than usual, then get- 
ting the tubs out on the back porch, set to work. 

It was with great satisfaction that she viewed her 
snowy sheets as they swayed back and forth in the 
soft, summer breeze, and thought within herself that 
Mrs. Brown wouldn’t yet be through her breakfast 


‘dishes. 


She had nearly finished starching Silas’s shirt when 
a sudden sound made her drop the piece on the 
ground. “For the land’s sake! there goes the meet- 
ing house bell; what’s up now, I wonder? I’ve a 
great mind to run over to Deacon White’s and see if 
they know.” But a look at the work still on hand de- 


termined her to remain at home, and she went on 
deftly pinning the shirts seam to seam and the towels 
lapping. 

At dinner she questioned Silas as to the bells, but 
he hadn’t heard them and guessed she was dreaming ; 
still to satisfy her he’d drive down to the village and 
inquire. 

“You might fetch up that barrel of flour from the 
station as you come back, and just leave this bundle 
at Widow Jones’s.” So Silas harnessed Bobbin to 
the cart, and taking from the top peg in the hall his 
old straw hat he started on his errand. 

As Marthy Ann was passing a window in the hall 
on her way upstairs to “tidy up a bit” she was 
startled by the strange appearance of her wash, and 
hurrying down was still more surprised, for in the 
place of her linen hung great squares of white paper 
bearing this inscription: “Keep the Sabbath day 
Holey.” 

“Humph!” she ejaculated, “some people are 
small,” and tearing down the offending placards she 
replaced the clothes which had been thrown in a heap 
to one side. If she had looked close, she would have 
found a fresh gap in the hedge which divided the 
Brown’s farm from theirs. 

“T’ve had more scares than enough to-day,” she 
thought as she sat down to her darning. ‘“ What ever 
makes the folks stop at our gate and stare I don’t 
know. Land deliver me from company ona Monday.” 

Just then there came a knock at the front door, and 
Marthy Ann’s heart failed; still she could rise to any 
occasion and she did so now, letting her visitor in 
none too graciously. 

It was Deacon White, dressed in his meeting clothes 
and carrying his Bible under his arm. Putting his 
silk hat under the chair he sat down by Marthy’s side. 

“T reckon you'll not mind if I go on with my work,” 
said Marthy Ann, breaking off the cotton with her 
teeth; “there’s a heap to do somehow to-day and a 
big wash! Your folks through?” 

“Sister Higgins,” answered the deacon, and his 
voice was almost pathetic, “let us pray!” and down 
went the good man on his knees, first spreading his 
bandana handkerchief on the floor. 

Possibly Marthy Ann’s spirit rebelled against put- 
ting down the unfinished darn, but she followed the 
deacon’s lead, vigorously emphasizing her ‘“‘ Amens” 
as he prayed for those who broke the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. 

As they rose from their knees the deacon took her 
hands. 

“Sister Higgins you’ve been reckoned one of the 
elect round here since you experienced change of 
heart, and I’m powerful glad that you feel you’re 
a sinner—” 

Marthy Ann stepped back and stared at her visitor 
in amazement. 

“T calculate on doing my duty, deacon; there’s 
some mighty black sheep in the fold that need look- 
ing after more than me.” 

The deacon shook his head sadly. Here was a 
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flagrant case, needing all his eloquence to bring the 
erring sinner home. 

“‘T’ll not say but you’re a good wife, and keep Silas 
Higgins’s home in order; but, sister, it would be 
better to leave your work till another day, and not be 
washing on a Sabbath, neglecting the meeting and 
setting a bad example to—” 

“The Sabbath!” interrupted Marthy Ann. “The 
Sabbath? This ain’t noSabbath! Didn’t I wash on 
a Monday last week? Landy me, Deacon, I didn’t! 
I washed a Saturday, thinking Sarah Briggs would 
be over. She didn’t come, so I went right on regular 
like; and so this is the Holy Sabbath and me pro- 
faning it like that!” 

And “down she went all in a heap,” as the deacon 
expressed it afterwards. 

Just then Silas came up the road, his hat pushed 
down over his eyes. There was no barrel in his cart, 
and the bundle for Widow Jones still lay beside him 
on the seat. As he came up the path he halted in 
front of the washing which hung dazzling white before 
his eyes. Yes, any one could see that wash a mile 
off, a fact of which he was wont to be very proud, but 
to-day he wished it was black, no, green, any other 
color than white; he put out his hands to remove the 
offending sheets, but habit was strong, and glancing 
hastily at the house, he replaced the clothespins and 
walkea on, 

Marthy Ann never looked up as he came in, but sat 
still with her head between her hands. For the first 
time in many years Silas felt himself growing bigger, 
more self-assured, dignified. It was an awful temp- 
tation to tell Marthy Ann that it was all her fault and 
that she was the one who had made him turn a Satur- 
day into a Sunday, and a Sunday into a Monday, but 
he didn’t. He only walked over to where she sat, and, 
stooping down, kissed her, while the deacon slipped 
out the back door. 

There now hangs in the Higgins parlor, right be- 
tween the windows where the light falls well on it, a 
highly decorated but very useful calendar. 

—Ella Van Heekeren. 
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FLASHLIGHTS 
On One Day of a Woman’s Life. 

S sleigh bells jingled up to the gate she sprang 

A to the window to behold five friends merrily 
alighting, and welcomed by the unconscious 
husband who was just coming in to a “picked up” 
dinner. The fire was low—would they go to the 
kitchen! Quickly the draughts were put on, children 
sent up to their room for clean aprons, quietly things 
were straightened about and tucked out of sight, and, 
ready to cry because still disorder was too apparent 
even to her accustomed eye, she met the guests and 
covered her confusion with kindly offices. Busy brain 
must formulate the best possible bill of fare from ma- 
terials at hand,—table must be reset, and “the girl” 
pacified, children made presentable, with a thanks- 
giving for their good looks and good manners, and in 


an hour the hungry sleighing party were seated at a 
table spread with many doubts as to the freshness of 
bread and sweetness of butter, seasoning of vege- 
tables and tenderness of meat. A sad hearted, weary 
hostess, with a set smile upon her lips, who took 
refuge in the duties of her office to cover her lack of 
cheerful conversation, upon the departure of that 
party vowed a vow never to be caught again so un- 
ready for unexpected guests and receiving no sym- 
pathy from the host, who “did not see but that they 
enjoyed it,” as if “they” were the only ones to be 
considered. 

—R. £. 
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A TIME TO LIVE AND A TIME TO DIE. 


The time to live is fore-ordained 

To mankind molded out of dust, 
Empowered to run an earthly course, 

Not may, or might, or should, but must; 
At first a helpless, human waif, 

An image of Omnipotence, 
Void of all innate strength or power, 

Of wisdom, knowledge or pretense. 


The length of time ’tis man’s to stay 
Upon this floating, mundane sphere, 
Is not for human ken to know, 
Whether the way be bright or drear; 
With a fickle sky and measured pace, 
Mankind the bidden path must take, 
With steady step and confidence 
In God and Man, and all at stake. 


The life thus held in earthly frame, 
From birth to death progressing, 

In varied forms the way is made, 
Too often retrogressing ; 

The soul and sense that mortal growth 
To immortal regions give, 

Walking uprightly all the day, 
Measures the “ mortal time to live.” 


Numbered the hour. The fiat comes 
To every listed mortal, 

When the lamp of life goes out fore’er, 
At death’s mysterious portal; 

Where footsteps halt, but ne’er return, 
Where love holds well in keeping, 

Where foes withhold their poisoned darts 
From souls in sacred keeping. 


This is the time, and this the hour, 
When every one now living, 

Must wait on God, to make return, 
As stewards of His giving ; 

When “ talents ” will not counted be, 
By worldly weight or measure, 

But rather by acquired results, 
And purity of treasure. 


That time and hour—the time to die, 
In advance may not be given, 
To mortal eye, or ear, or tongue, 
On the way to a hoped-for Heaven; 
But when it comes, as come it will 
From an unseen power on high, 
Mortality will powerless be 
When comes the “ Time to Die.” 
—John Wentworth. 
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THE BUCKWHEAT CAKE. 


But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 

On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening, without thee is sweet! 


Muse, that upon the top of Pindus sitt’st, 

And with the enchanting accents of thy lyre 

Dost soothe the immortals, while thy influence 
sweet 

Earth’s favor’d bards confess, be present now ; 

Breathe through my soul, inspire thyself the song, 

And upward bear me in the adventurous flight ; 

Lo! the resistless theme—THE BuCKWHEAT CAKE. 

Let others boastful sing the golden ear 

Whose farinaceous treasures, by nice art 

And sleight of hand, with store of milk and eggs, 

Form’d into pancakes of an ample round, 

Might please an epicure—and homebred bards 

Delight to celebrate the tassell’d maize 

Worn in the bosom of the Indian maid, 

Who taught to make the hoe-cake (dainty fair, 

When butter’d well!) I envy not their joys. 

How easier of digestion, and, beyond 

Compare, more pure, more delicate, the cake 

All other cakes above, queen of the whole, 

And trumps of the culinary art— 

The Buckwheat Cake! my passion when a boy, 

And still the object of intensest love— 

Love undivided, knowing no decline, 

Immutable. My benison on thee, 

Thou glorious Plant! that thus with gladness 
crown’dst 

Life’s springtime, and beneath bright Summer’s eye, 

Lur’dst me so oft to revel with the bee, 

Among thy snow-white flowers; nay, that e’en yet 

Propitious, amidst visions of the past 

Which seem to make my day-dreams now of joy, 

Giv’st me to triumph o’er the ills of time. 

Thou, when the sun “ pours down his sultry wrath,” 

Scorching the earth and withering every flower, 

Unlock’st, beneficent, thy fragrant cells, 

And lavishest thy perfume on the air; 

But when Autumn sweeps along the glebe, 

Gathering the hoar-frost in her rustling train, 

Thou captivat’st my heart! for thou dost then 

Wear a rich purple tint, the sign most sure 

That nature hath perform’d her kindly task, 

Leaving the husbandman to sum his wealth, 

And thank the bounteous Gods. O, now be wise, 

Ye swains, and use the scythe most gently; else 

The grain, plump and well-ripen’d, breaks the tie, 

Which slightly binds it to the parent stalk, 

And falls in rattling showers upon the ground, 

Mocking your future toil; or, mingled straight 

With earth, lies buried deep, with all the hopes 

Of disappointed man! Soon as the scythe 

Hath done its work, let the rake follow slow, 

With caution gathering up into a swarth 


The lusty corn; which the prompt teamster next, 
Or to the barn-floor clean transports, or heaps 
Remorseless on the ground, there to be thresh’d— 
Dull work, and most unmusical the flail! 

And yet, if ponderous rollers smooth the soil, 

The earth affords a substitute not mean 

For the more polish’d plank ; and they who boast 
The texture of their meal—the sober race 

That claim a peaceful founder for their state— 
(Title worth all the kingdoms of the world !) 


Do most effect the practice. But a point, 

So subtle, others may debate; enough 

For me, if, when envelop’d in a cloud 

Of steam, hot from the griddle, I perceive, 
On tasting, no rude mixture in the cake, 
Gravel, or sandy particle, to the ear 

Even painful, and most fearful in effect; 

For should the jaws in sudden contact meet, 
The while, within a luscious morsel I hid, 
Some pebble comes between, lo! as the gates 
Of hell, they “grate harsh thunder ;” and the man 
Aghast, writhing with pain, the table spurns, 
And looks with loathing on the rich repast. 


But now, his garners full, and the sharp air 
And fancy keener still, the appetite 
Inspiriting to the mill, perch’d near some crag 
Down which the foamy torrent rushes loud, 
The farmer bears his grist. And here I must 
To a discovery rare, in time advert; 

For the pure substance dense which is conceal’d 
Within the husk, and which, by process quick 
As simple, is transform’d to meal, skould first 
Be clean divested of its sombre coat; 

The which effected, ’tween the whizzing stones 
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Descends the kernel, beauteous, and reduced 
To dust impalpable, comes drifting out 

In a white cloud. Let not the secret, thus 
Divulg’d, be lost on you, ye delicate! 
Unless, in sooth, convine’d ye should prefer 
A sprinkling of the bran; for ’tis by some 
Alleg’d that this a higher zest confers. 

Who shall decide? Epicurean skill 

[ boast not, nor exactest taste; but if 

I am to be the umpire, then I say, 

As did the Baratarian king, of sleep— 

My blessing on the man who first the art 
Divine invented! Ay, let the pure flour 

Be like the driven snow, bright to the eye, 
And unadulterate. So jovial sons 

Of Bacchus, with electric joy, behold 

“The dancing ruby;” then, impatient toss 


The clear unsullied draught. But is there aught 
In the inebriate cup, to be compar’d 

To the attractive object of my love, 

The Buckwheat Cake? 
The madd’ning juice, and, in their height of bliss, 
Believe that such she of the laughing eye 

And lip of rose, celestial Hebe, deals 

Among the Gods; but O, ye powers divine! 

[f e’er ye listen to a mortal’s prayer, 

Still give me my ambrosia. This confers 

No “pains arthritic,” racking every joint, 

But leaves the body healthful, and the mind 
Serene and imperturb’d.—A nicer art 

Than all, remains yet to be taught; but dare 

I venture on the theme? Ye Momus tribes, 

Who laugh even wisdom into scorn—am ye, 
Authoritative dames, who wave on high 

Your sceptre-spit, away! and let the nymph 
Whose smiles betoken pleasure in the task, 

(If task it be,) bring forth the polish’d jar; 


Let those who list, still quaff 


Or, wanting such, one of an humbler sort, 
Earthen, but smooth within; although nor gold, 
Nor silver vase, like those once used, in times 
Remote, by the meek children of the Sun, 

(Ere tyrant Spain had steep’d their land in gore,) 
Were of too costly fabric. But, at once, 
Obedient to the precepts of the muse, 

Pour in the tepid stream, warm but not hot, 
And pure as water from Castalian spring. 

Yet interdicts she not the balmy tide 

Which flows from the full udder, if preferr’d ; 
This, in the baking, o’er the luscious cake, 
Diffuses a warm golden hue—but that 

Frugality commends and taste approves; 
Though if the quantity of milk infus’d 

Be not redundant, none can take offence. 

Let salt the liquid mass impregnate next, 


And then into the deep, capacious urn, 

Adroitly sift the inestimable dust, 

Stirring meanwhile, with paddle firmly held, 
The thickening fluid. Sage discretion here 

Can best determine the consistence fit, 

Nor thin, nor yet too thick. Last, add the barm— 
The living spirit which throughout the whole 
Shall quickly circulate, and airy, light, 

Bear upward by degrees the body dull. 

Be prudent now, nor let the appetite 

Too keen, urge forward the last act of all. 

Time, it is true, may move with languid wing, 
And the impatient soul demand the cake 
Delicious ; yet would I advise to bear 

A transient ill, and wait the award of Fate. 

The sluggish mass must be indulg’d, till, wak’d 
By the ethereal spirit, it shall mount 

From its dark cell, and court the upper air; 

For bak’d too soon, the cake, compact and hard, 
To the dissolving butter entrance free 
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Denies, while disappointment and disgust 

Prey on the heart. Much less do thou neglect 
The auspicious moment! ‘Thee, nor business then 
Most urgent claim, nor love the while engross: 
For, ever to the skies aspiring still, 

The fluid vivified anon ascends, 

Disdains all bound, and o’er the vase’s side 
Flows awful! till, too late admonish’d, thou 
The miserable waste shall frantic see, 

And in the acid draff within, perceive 

Thy hopes all frustrate. Thus Vesuvius, in 
Some angry hour, ’mid flames and blackening smoke, 
From his infuriate crater pours profuse 

The fiery lava—deluging the plains, 

And burying in its course cities, and towns, 
And fairest works of art! But, to arrest 
Catastrophe so dire, the griddle smooth— 

Like steely buckler of the heroic age, 

Elliptical, or round—and for not less 

Illustrious use designed—made ready quick. 
Rubb’d o’er the surface hot, a little sand 

Will not be useless; this each particle 
Adhesive of the previous batch removes, 

And renders easy the important work, 

To gracefully reverse the half-bak’d cake. 

With like intent the porker’s salted rind, 

Mov’d to and fro, must lubricate the whole: 
And this perform’d, let the white batter stream 
Upon the disk opaque, till silver’d o’er 

Like Cynthia’s it enchants the thoughtful soul. 
Impatient of restraint, the liquid spreads, 

And, as it spreads, a thousand globules rise, 
Glistening, but like the bubble joy, soon burst, 
And disappear. Ah! seize the occasion fair, 
Nor hesitate too long the cake to turn; 

Which, of a truth, unsightly else must look, 

And to the experienc’d nicer palate, prove 
Distasteful. See! ’tis done: and now, O now 
The precious treat! spongy, and soft, and brown; 
Exhaling, as it comes, a vapor bland; 

While all emboss’d with flowers (to be dissolv’d, 
Anon, as with the breath of the warm South,) 
Upon the alluring board the butter gleams— 
Not rancid, fit for appetite alone 

Of coarsest gust, but delicate and pure, 

And golden like the morn. Yet one thing more ;— 
The liquid amber which, untir’d, the bee 

From many a bloom distills for thankless man ; 
For man, who, when her services are o’er, 

The little glad purveyor of his board 
Remorseless kills. But to the glorious feast! 
Ye Gods! from your Olympian heights descend, 
And share with me what ye, yourselves, shall own 
Far dearer than ambrosia. That, indeed, 


May haply give a zest to social mirth, 

And with the alternate cup, exhilarate 

The sons of Heaven; but my nepenthe rare, 

Not only cheers the heart, but from the breast 

Care, grief, and every nameless ill dispels— 
Yielding a foretaste of immortal joy! 

—FHenry Pickering. 
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SLEEP 


A blessed ministrant to burdened life, 
Of sweet relief from toil and care, 
From poisoned shafts of greed and strife, 
From treacherous minions of the air; 
Which float above, around, within, 

Well stored with mingled joy and grief, 
And barbed arrow points of sin— 

From these sleep give a sweet relief. 


And though the moments quickly flee, 
A wearied soul oft lives anew, 

To meet and know, to feel and see 
The false the stronger than the true; 

Brief comes the moments of sweet peace, 
At thought of vigils long and deep, 

In a sacred promise at release, 


“The mystery of Folded Sleep.” " 
—C. W. B. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE TABLE. 
Its Ethics and Etiquette, Its Appointments and Appurte- 
nances, Its Dainties and Delicacies. 
Ill.—What To Do and Not To Do. 


INNER etiquette—common table 

manners; the distinction be- 
tween the two is one of degree 
rather than principles. The 
formal dinner is the crowning 
form of social entertainment, 
and to ask a friend to dinner is 
the height of compliment. It 
carries thé assurance of kindly 
regard, of confidence, of appre- 
ciation, which no other compli- 
ment quite approaches. It has 
been truly said by some one 
that the dinner is the one social 
function in which the host plays 
as important a part as the hostess. His name ap- 
pears with hers on the invitations, and he dispenses 
hospitality in the same active measure as herself. 


DINNER INVITATIONS. 
The invitation to a dinner should be issued far 
enough in advance of the date selected to give all 


parties the opportunity for making ample arrange-° 


ments—the time depending somewhat upon the im- 
portance of the event. If the gathering is to be a 
large and ceremonious one, not less than two weeks’ 
notice should be given, and three or even four weeks 
is not too much. This is likely to anticipate other 
engagements, while it gives ample time for any prepa- 
rations which may be deemed necessary. For small 
and informal dinners, from five to ten days’ notice is 
considered sufficient. Printed cards may be used, on 
which are left blanks for the names of the host, 
hostess and guests ; date, address, and hour. These 
cards, as a rule, are only used when the dinner is one 
of ceremony. Invitations to small dinner parties are 
generally written, and the friendliness of their ex- 
pression is in inverse ratio to the formality of the 
entertainment. They are in all cases written in the 
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third person. In any case, whether friendly or 
formal, the invitation should be answered within 
twenty-four hours after its receipt. 

Dinners are unlike any other form of entertain- 
ment, in that it is of prime importance to have just the 
right number of guests, and to have them selected 
with discretion. For this reason it is important that 
the hostess should have time to select others to take 
the places intended for any who may be unable to 
accept. 

While the invitations are issued in the joint names 
of host and hostess, the latter writes the note, pro- 
vided the invitation is a written one, and the answer 
is addressed to her, though the host’s name must be 
mentioned in accepting or declining. The invita- 
tions may be sent by post, or by the hand of a 


servant. 
ATTENDING A DINNER. 


Having accepted the invitation, be punctual at the 
hour named, and never under any circumstances, if 
it can possibly be avoided, arrive more than five 
or ten minutes behind the hour indicated in the 
invitation. Nothing is so exasperating to an assem- 
bled company as to be kept waiting for some delin- 
quent. As soon as all the members of the party 
have assembled the way is led to the dining room, 
and it is a question to be decided by the host whether 
and to what limit there may be a wait for one who is 
tardy. 

The hostess gives the signal for leaving the draw- 
ing room, when each gentleman will escort the lady 
to whom he has been assigned, either by host or 
hostess. He may offer to her whichever arm will 
make the position of the lady most convenient, hav- 
ing reference to the arrangement of the apartment. 
If stairs are to be descended, it is better that, in case 
the two cannot conveniently go side by side, the 
gentleman should go a step or two in advance, as it 
puts him in a very awkward position to follow her— 
especially should she wear a trailing dress. 


IN THE DINING ROOM, 


On reaching the dining room, the lady should enter 
first; the escort should see her comfortably seated, 
and himself remain standing till all the ladies of the 
party have been seated. The host staads till all of 
his guests are seated, In this matter of being seated, 
itis in order to give a word of caution in regard to 
the distance from the table at which the chair should 
be placed. Very many persons make the mistake of 
sitting too far from the board, and find their position 
decidedly awkward, though perhaps they cannot tell 
just why; while their chair is frequently in the way 
of servants or others who may have occasion behind 
them. One should sit close to the table, and sit erect. 


SOME BITS OF DINNER ETIQUETTE, 


It is scarcely necessary to go over the stereotyped 
list of prohibited actions; yet there are some few 
violations of good manners that may be specified, 
since their occurrence is so common a matter. In 
the first place, previous to being served, and in the 


waits between courses, one should sit entirely at ease, 
not playing with napkin, watch charm, or any of the 
table fittings or utensils. If conversation is in prog- 
ress, good breeding is best served by an interested 
attitude, but not by a strained attention as though 
fearful of missing a word. Unless the conversation 
is strictly a dialogue, any one may join, but should 
do so without an appearance of egotism. If there is 
an awkward silence, a casual, pleasant remark upon 
some topic of common interest may often serve to 
break the ice. 

As soon as a person is served with any course, he 
should devote his attention to the food placed before 
him, but above all should avoid the appearance of 
ravenous haste—no matter what may be the condi- 
tion of his appetite. It is not required that any plate 
to which one has been helped should be sent to an- 
other. It is the privilege of the host or hostess to 
choose the portions which are to be given to each 
guest, and the servant is employed for the delivery 
of the viands according to their judgment and wishes. 
Of course these rules do not apply to those ex- 
tremely informal occasions where all present are ex- 
pected in large degree to help themselves, for by the 
same rule that one looks out for his own interests, or 
would save pains on the part of his entertainers, he 
would prove mindful of the comfort and convenience 
of all with whom he was associated. 

THE KNIFE, FORK AND SPOON. 

The proper use of the knife, fork and spoon isa 
matter still receiving much discussion. As to the 
article which the guest is expected to use, that will 
usually be sufficiently indicated by the hostess in 
supplying the guests, but there is a safe old rule, 
which may be followed on any occasion : If in doubt, 
delay for a little if necessary, and follow the example 
of atrustworthy neighbor. It may be suggested, how- 
ever, that there is one extravagance in the use of a 
fork which should be frowned down, whether fashion 
decrees it or not; that very useful implement was 
not designed for cutting purposes, and to use it for 
tearing apart fibres which should be divided by a 
knife is a decided misuse. 

LEARN TO SAY NO. 


In a course dinner, no one is expected to be helped 
a second time to any course, though from courtesy 
the request to give a second helping may be made. 
It should be refused with thanks, no matter how fond 
the guest may be of that particular delicacy. To 
accept a second helping would doubtless keep the 
entire company waiting till it was finished. 

On those occasions where it is proper to accept a 
second portion, the knife or fork should not be left 
on the plate when it is so sent. Neither should they 
be held in the hand. They should be laid upon the 
table with something under them—as a piece of 
bread—to protect the tablecloth. 

AWKWARDNESS VS. CONCEIT. 


Let everything be done without display or pretense. 
Some one has well said that awkwardness is excus- 
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able; conceit is not. Above all, give respect to the 
waiter, as the representative and messenger of the 
host and hostess. It is a piece of ill-breeding to call 
her, as though patronizing a cheap restaurant, where 
service could be secured in no other manner. If 
special service is required, wait until her eye can be 
caught. Ordinarily the well-trained waiter requires 
no prompting or suggestion. The knife and fork laid 
across the plate, side by side, with the handles 
slightly to the right, indicates that the course is fin- 
ished and the plate ready for removal. 


WINE AND NAPKINS. 


The question of wine drinking at dinner, whether 
much or little or none at all, is now regarded and 
rightly, as a matter of personal preference and con- 
viction. Those who do not take wine at all should 
simply turn down their glasses, and if asked to 
drink with a friend, they will bow, raise their glass of 
water and drink with him. 

Simple as the matter would seem, it must be ad- 
mitted that the proper disposition of the napkin is 
still a perplexing one to many persons who wish to 
do the right thing in the right way. The whole treat- 
ment, however, comes under a very simple rule. 
Where the same person is not again to use the same 
napkin, it should be laid loose, unfoldec, beside the 
plate. This rule applies to a hotel or restaurant 
meal as well as to a dinner at the home of a friend. 
Where a person is a guest for more than a single 
meal, he should follow the custom of members of 
the family as to the disposition of the napkin until 
the last meal, when it should be laid loose on the 


table. 
AFTER THE DINNER ENDS. 


Tact is required in leaving the dining room. Where 
the gentlemen are to remain at table after the ladies 
retire, the latter will rise at a signal from the hostess, 
and follow her lead, the gextlemen standing, and the 
one nearest the door—if they are to pass through a 
door which has been closed—will see that the way is 
opened for them, and closed after they have retired. 
This custom is now falling into disuse, and very 
properly. When all leave the room together, they 
should do so without too much attempt at formality, 
but in an easy way, avoiding all suggestion of crowd- 
ing or haste, as though anxious to escape from some 
disagreeable experience. 

After the conclusion of the dinner, the guests 
should remain in the drawing room for not less than 
half an hour, and usually for not more than an hour. 
A professional engagement or other valid excuse is 
always justification for retiring before other guests 
begin to depart, and should be simply given vo the 
host and hostess, with regrets, without attempting 
to take a general leave of the party, especially if 
large. 

The matter of leave-taking is in fact quite as im- 
portant as any other function connected with the 
dinner party. While no one should leave the house 
without personally greeting the hostess, thanking her 


for the entertainment, and saying a parting word, it 
is scarcely in good taste to go about the drawing 
room to bid adieu to each person. A simple, general 
word of parting should be sufficient, and even that 
may be dispensed with without violation of the 
proprieties. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


APPETIZING SOUTHERN DISHES. 


Southern Fried Chicken. 

Take a carefully dressed chicken, wash and disjoint it. 
Have water boiling in a saucepan. Into this put the 
chicken, cover the saucepan tightly, and boil until tender. 
Have ready on a plate a cupful of flour sprinkled with 
pepper, and init roll the pieces of chicken. Ina frying 
pan put a tablespoonful of butter and one of lard; let this 
get hot. Put the chicken in the hot fat, let it brown on 
one side, then turn over and brown on the other. Put it 
on a platter and pour over it a gravy made from one table- 
spoonful of flour moistened with water, and a teaspoonful 
of liquid left in saucepan from boiling chicken. 


Baked Apples. 

Apples baked in this simple way are particularly good: 
Take sound, sour apples, wash them, remove the cores, 
and fill the holes thus made with granulated sugar. Bake 
until they are thoroughly tender. When tried with a fork 
the sugar melts and with the juice forms a delicious jelly 
which covers the apples. 

An Economical Dish. 

Take acan of salmon, remove the bones, and stir through 
the fish one egg and one tablespoonful of flour. Mold the 
mixture into flat cakes, roll in flour and fry ina frying 
pan ina mixture of lard and butter. Serve on a platter 
with a drawn butter sauce. This is made from a lump of 
butter the size of an egg, a tablespoonful of flour, a cupful 
of boiling water, salt and pepper. Let this mixture boil 
until it thickens, stirring all the time. While boiling put 
in a chopped, hard-boiled egg. 

Shredded Cabbage with Cream Sauce. 

Take a cabbage, wash it and cut off the outside leaves, 
leaving only the tender part. With a sharp knife slice 
the cabbage into thin shreds, put in a dish and cover with 
asauce made in this way: Put ina saucepan one egg, 
one-half cupful of vinegar, two even tablespoonfuls of 
granulated sugar, a small teaspoonful of mixed mustard, 
two ounces of butter, and a pinch of salt. Stir constantly 
this mixture until it thickens. Do not let it boil. This 
cabbage salad is very attractive served in this way: Cut 
off the outside leaves of another cabbage, scoop out the 
middle, until only a thin shell of cabbage remains, fill the 
hole with the shredded cabbage and sauce, and put sprays 
of parsley on top. 

Good Chocolate Cake. 

Three-fourths of a cupful of grated chocolate, one-half 
a cupful of boiling water, one-half a cupful of cold water. 
Put this over the teakettle to steam, then put it with one 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half a cupful of butter, 
the yolks of two eggs, two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, and vanilla to taste. This makes 
a rich, dark cake, and should be frosted thickly with the 
following white frosting: Whites of two eggs and a tea- 
cupful of confectioner’s sugar, beaten until it is a smooth 


cream, 
—Elizabeth Gallagher. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
THE “WATCHES OF THE NIGHT.” 


When come the hours for sleeping, 
In The “ Watches of the Night,” 

And the soul in restful keeping, 
Awakes in lone affright, 

From dreams or nervous ailings, 
Of spirit fear and dread, 

Of mortal griefs and failings, 
Of heart, and hand, and head. 


Brave troops of fevered minions, 
Appear to the restless brain, 

Winged on wild and reckless pinions, 
Come and go and come again, 

And the air is rife with fancies, 
Of varied form and sight, 

Till broad morning’s light advances 
On The “ Watches of the Night.” 


Then the garish gnomes of terror 
Fold their wings and droop adown, 
Fleeing from fields of error, 
When the Day God lifts his crown; 
Then the mists of nightly horrors, 
Flee before the morning light, 
And reason surcease borrows, 
From The “ Watches of the Night.” 
—Clark W. Bryan. 


Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 
The Habits and Treatment of These Annoying and De- 
structive Pests. 
Ill.—Flour Beetles and Meal Worms.* 
» F the pestiferous insects that infest 
the granary, flouring mill, and 
warehouse, a considerable pro- 
portion contrive at times to find 
their way into habitations. A 
small number of these are of al- 
most universal occurrence in the 
household, and several others are 
frequently brought into the pan- 
try or storeroom in cereal foods, 
dried fruits, and other merchan- 
dise. Not so long ago that it has 
passed out of remembrance it 
was customary, in well-regulated 
households, even in large cities, to set aside a room, 
in addition to the cupboard and cellar, for the stor- 
age of barrels of flour, bags of meal, boxes of raisins, 
dried apples, and the like, and such custom still pre- 
vails in country homes; but at the present time city 
housekeepers purchase for the most part in small 
quantities at the “corner grocery” from time to time 
as required. As a consequence, the city housewife, 
unless she should happen to reside in the immediate 
neighborhood of a store or warehouse, is not so sub- 
ject to annoyance from storeroom insects as are her 
country cousins. There is this difference, however, 


* These papers are largely compiled from advanced sheets of ‘ The 
Principal Household Insects of the United,States”—a valuable 
Pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The editor 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them. 


that the farmer’s wife is prone to regard as a neces- 
sary evil what the city housekeeper may consider a 
veritable calamity. Fortunately, the insects that 
breed in dry vegetable foods, and that display a dis- 
position to make a permanent abode of the store- 
room, are comprised in a few classes, if we except 
casual visitants which are readily controlled under 
ordinary conditions. 


FLOUR WEEVILS. 


Several little, flattened beetles, of a shining red- 
dish-brown color and similar appearance generally, 
so frequently occur in bags and barrels of flour as to 
have earned the popular title of “flour weevils.” 
They live upon cereal and other seeds and various 
other stored products, but generally prefer flour and 
meal and patented articles of diet containing farina- 
ceous matter. 

Their eggs are often deposited in the flour in the 
mills, and these and the larva they produce, being 
minute and pale in color, readily escape notice; but 
after the flour has been barreled or placed in bags 
and left unopened for any length of time the adult 
beetles make their appearance, and in due course 
the flour is ruined, for when the insects have time to 
propagate they soon convert the flour into a gray, 
useless mass. A part of the annoyance to purchaser, 
dealer and manufacturer is due to the fact that the 
insects are highly offensive, a few specimens being 
sufficient to impart a disagreeable and persistent 
odor to the infested substance. 


THE CONFUSED FLOUR BEETLE, 


This is probably the most injurious enemy to pre- 
pared cereal foods, though of recent appearance. It 
is a notable fact that within two years from its first 
manifestation it has been reported as injurious in 
nearly every state and territory in the Union. In 
1894 more complaints were made regarding it than of 
any other granivorous species; and in the year fol- 
lowing it is estimated to have cost the millers of the 
United States over $100,000 in manufactured products 
spoilt through its ravages. 

The mature insect is a shining reddish brown in 
color, and resembles in miniature the adult of the fa- 
miliar meal worm. It is scarcely a sixth of an inch 
long, being almost an exact counterpart of the rust-red 
flour beetle, with which it has been generally confused, 
but may be distinguished by the structure of the an- 
tennz, which are only gradually clavate, and by its 
broader head, the cheeks being expanded at the sides 
and angulated at the eyes. The thorax above is 
gradually narrowed behind, its hind angles being 
more or less acute. 

This species, like nearly all the others that frequent 
the family storeroom, is what is termed a general 
feeder. It prefers, however, prepared cereals, and 
hence is most troublesome in flour, cornmeal, oat- 
meal, cracked wheat, and patented foods, but like- 
wise infests such useful commodities as ginger, cay- 
enne pepper, baking powder, orris root, snuff, slippery 
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elm, peanuts, peas, beans and seeds of various kinds 
that are kept long in store. It sometimes also at- 
tacks cabinets of dried insects. 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC RAVAGES. 


As an instance of the nature of injury to flour in 
households may be mentioned an experience recently 
reported, as it is one that may fall to the lot of any 
housekeeper. The house had been closed for six 
weeks, and on the return of the family the flour, 
which was kept in a large wooden bucket with tightly- 
fitting cover, and known to the trade as a kanakin, 
was swarming with the larve and beetles of this 
species. The damaged flour was removed and the 
bucket refilled, only to be again found with the in- 
sects at work in the fresh material. A personal ex- 
amination showed that the insects, or enough of them 
to cause reinfestation, had remained in the cracks of 
the bucket and in holes that they and their larve, 
which accompanied them, had made in the sott 
wood. The bucket was again emptied and the pail 
scalded, which had the effect of killing all the insects 
except a few that were discovered to have escaped 
through holes which they had made in the bottom. 
The pail had then to be painted on the bottom. 

In at least two instances which have been reported 
these beetles have even invaded the baking powder 
can. In one case the damage resulted in the loss of 
an entire consignment, necessitating its replacement 
by the manufacturers, not to mention the annoyance 
to all parties concerned. Customers were returning 
boxes of the powder almost as soon as opened, on ac- 
count of the presence of these beetles. The baking 
powder, of which wheat flour was in this instance one 
of the ingredients, is put up for sale in tight tin boxes, 
and so closely covered with paper as to be practically 
air-tight ; consequently the insects must have gained 
entrance at the manufactory before the boxes were 
covered. 

THE LIFE HISTORY OF FLOUR BEETLES. 


The life history of this species is in brief as fol- 
lows: The tiny, clear white eggs are attached to 
some convenient surface in the cracks or on the sides 
of the bag, barrel, or other receptacle in which the 
infested substance is contained. These hatch into 
minute larve, which feed for a period, depending 
upon the temperature, and then transform to naked, 
white pup, which in due time change to beetles, 
which copulate soon after transformation, and an- 
other generation enters upon its life round. In this 
manner several broods are generated in the course 
of a year. Observation shows that this insect is 
capable in an exceptionally high temperature of 
undergoing its entire round of existence from egg to 
imago in thirty-six days. The minimum period of 
incubation was not ascertained, but it may be as- 
sumed as about six days. This, with six days for the 
pupal period, gives twenty-four days as the shortest 
developmental period of the larva. In cooler 
weather these periods last two or three times as long, 
In the central sections of our country, therefore, we 


have the possibility of at least four generations in a 
year, with the probability of even more in the south- 
ern belt. 

THE RED-RUST FLOUR BEETLE. 


This species closely resembles the “confused” 
flour beetle in color, form, and size. It may be dis- 
tinguished by the form of the head, which is not ex- 
panded beyond the eyes at the sides, and by the an- 
tennz, which terminate in a distinct three-jointed 
club. In its habits and life history it closely resem- 
bles the “ confused,” but seems to be more especially 
a Southern pest, though occasionally found in the 
Northern states. It is often reported in flour, meal, 
and grain, and is sometimes shipped North in con- 
signments of rice. 

THE BROAD-HORNED FLOUR BEETLE. 


This variety resembles those previously mentioned 
so closely that the females are with difficulty dis- 
tinguished, while the male is conspicuous on account 
of its broad, mandibular horns. In general habits, 
also, there is but slight difference between the spe- 
cies. The “broad-horned” have been found in 
ground cereals of various sorts, including flour, 
meal, “germea,” rolled barley, bread, army biscuit, 
maize, wheat, and rice. In Southern California it 
occurs even under bark, showing complete acclima- 
tization. It is somewhat limited in distribution in 
the United States, but is frequently met with in large 
seaport towns, especially on the Pacific coast, and is 
on the increase elsewhere. In some parts of Europe, 
according to report, it is a veritable pest in bakeries 
by getting into the flour and into the masses of fer- 
menting dough that accumulate upon the molds used 
in baking bread. 

THE MEAL WORMS. 


Two species of beetles and their larve, the latter 
familiar to nearly every one under the name “ meal 
worms,” attract attention by reason of their large 
size and somewhat serpent-like appearance when 
they invade the family flour barrel, the feed box, 
bags of bran or meal, or are turned up in unexpected 
places. These are among the many species that de- 
velop in refuse grain dust and mill products that are 
carelessly permitted to accumulate in the dark cor- 
ners and out of the way places in flouring mills, bak- 
eries, stores and stables. The two species are about 
equally common and do not differ materially in their 
habits, and although abundant enough wherever 
grain is stored, do little or no damage to seed stock, 
being found mostly in cornmeal and other ground 
products. They are also of some importance as 
enemies to ship biscuit. 

As with some of the other storehouse insects, the 
Tenebrios are not an unmixed evil, for they have a 
commercial value to the bird fancier, being used as 
food for nightingales, mocking birds, and other 
feathered songsters. 


THE YELLOW MEAL WORM. 


The yellow meal worm—or light-shunning miller, 
to quote the name (Zenebrio molitor) given it by Lin- 
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nzus in 1761—has been known for more than 250 
years. The larva is cylindrical, long and slender, 
attaining a length of upward of an inch and being 
about eight times as long as broad. It is waxen in 
appearance, much resembling a wire worm. In color 
it is yellow, shading to darker ochreous toward each 
end and near the articulation of each joint. The 
anal extremity terminates in two minute spines, not 
in a single point, as figured and described by West- 
wood and other writers. The pupa is white, and the 
adult insect resembles, on a large scale, one of the 
flour beetles. It is over half an inch long, flattened, 
shining, and nearly black. 

The eggs are white, bean-shaped, about one-twen- 
tieth of an inch long, and are deposited by the parent 
beetle in the meal or other substance which is to 
serve as the food of the future larva, singly or in 
groups, as high as fourteen or sixteen being laid in a 
single day. They are adhesive when first extruded 
and become attached to any surface upon which they 
are laid, and also take on a coating of particles of 
meal or other material. 

The beetles begin to appear in the latitude of 
Washington in April and May, occurring most abun- 
dantly in the latter month and in June, when they run 
and fly actively about in search of their mates and of 
a new place for the deposition of their eggs. In 
about two weeks from the time the eggs are laid the 
infant meal worm, which is at first clear white in 
color and with prominent antennz and legs, makes 
its appearance. It soon turns yellow, and as it feeds 
voraciously its growth is rapid. In three months it 
attains approximate maturity, and from then till the 
following spring undergoes little change. After hav- 
ing shed about a dozen skins, beginning from soon 
after its hatching, it changes to pupa and in this state 
remains about a fortnight. It will, therefore, be 
noticed that this species is annual in development, a 
single brood only appearing each year. The beetles 
are nocturnal, and, being moderately strong flyers, 
are often attracted to lights. They have the pungent 
odor characteristic of the family Zenebrionide. 

A specimen sent to the department at Washington 
had a decidedly sensational history. In some way 
he became a prisoner in a hotel pincushion filled 
with shorts, and the scratching which he made in the 
effort to liberate himself led a guest to report the 
room as haunted. 

THE DARK MEAL WORM. 


The darker of the two meal-worm larvz has been 
called by writers the American meal worm, an obvi- 
ous misnomer, as this species, like the preceding, in 
all probability came originally from temperate 
Europe or Asia, and is, like other species most 
commonly found in the storehouse, an introduced 
cosmopolite. 

The mature insect is very similar to the parent of 
the yellow meal worm, being of nearly the same di- 
mensions, but distinguishable by its color, which is 
dull, piceous black. There are other points of dif- 


ference, notably in the antenna, the third joint in the 
present species being perceptibly longer than in 
molitor. The larva also resembles that of the pre- 
ceding, differing chiefly in its much darker brownish 
maikings. The pupa is of the same whitish color, 
but the beetles begin to appear somewhat earlier than 
do those of the yellow meal worm. 


THE INDIAN MEAL MOTH, 


A small moth of about the same size as the clothes 
moths, which it somewhat resembles when in flight, 
is very often found in stores, and through them is 
brought into the household, where it is an all-round 
nuisance, feeding upon almost anything edible. It 
makes its home almost anywhere, and is very sure to 
be found in boxes of preserved fruits if these are left 
open for any time, but does not disdain fruits that 
have been left in barrels to rot and dry up, as fre- 
quently happens. 

The common name of this insect is sufficiently in- 
dicative of its fondness for meal, and it feeds as well 
upon flour and upon grain of all sorts, ground or 
whole. In the writer’s experience it breeds also in 
chick peas and table beans, peanuts, English walnuts, 
almonds, edible acorns, chocolate beans, dried fruits 
of all kinds, including currants, raisins, peaches, 
apples, apricots, prunes, plums and cherries, and 
seeds of several sorts. It has also been recorded as 
infesting clover seed, garlic heads, dried roots of 
dandelion, pecan nuts and cinnamon bark, and has 
been reported to invade beehives, and dpes con- 
siderable damage at times in museums, feeding 
on herbarium specimens, and even attacking dried 
insects. 

The adult moth has a wing expanse of between a 
half and three-quarters of an inch. The outer two- 
thirds of the forewings are reddish brown, with a 
coppery lustre ; the inner portion and the hind wings 
are light, dirty grayish. The larva, or caterpillar 
measures when full grown about half an inch and 
varies in color, being whitish, with light rose, yellow- 
ish or greenish tints. The pupa is light brown in 
color. 

The eggs are minute and white, and are deposited, 
to the number of 350, singly and in groups of from 
three to a dozen or more, upon whatever substance 
the female may see fit to select for the sustenance of 
her offspring. In four or more days they hatch, and 
in four or more weeks another brood is produced. 
In this manner a succession of generations appears 
which will vary, according to the temperature of the 
building that the insect inhabits, from four to pos- 
sibly six or seven a year. 

The caterpillars spin a certain amount of silk as 
they feed, joining together particles of their food and 
excrement, and thus injure for food several times the 
amount of material that they consume. When fully 
matured they crawl hither and thither, trailing large 
quantities of their silken threads after them, in their 
search for a suitable place for transformation, and 
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finally surround themselves in a cylindrical silken 
web, in which they change to chrysalids and then to 


moths. 
THE MEAL SNOUT MOTH. 


This species in its mature condition is the most 
attractive of all household insects. It measures 
across its expanded forewings upward of three- 
quarters of aninch. Its dark colors are of different 
shades of brown, with reddish reflections; the lighter 
colors are whitish. The caterpillar is whitish, shad- 
ing off to a darker color at either end, and with a 
reddish head. The pupa is reddish brown. 

The habits of this moth are peculiar. The larve 
subsist chiefly upon cereals, but seem not to prefer 
them in any particular condition, feeding alike on 
the seed, whole or ground, bran, husk, or straw. 
They will attack other seeds and dried plants, and 
are at times injurious to hay, particularly clover. 
They are also reported to feed upon stored potatoes. 
Within the year larva were brought to this office in 
flour and specimens of the insect’s work in sweet 
marjoram, an herb sometimes used in cooking. The 
caterpillars live in long tubes or tunnels composed 
of silk and particles of meal or other material, and 
while thus incased in the obscure corners in which 
they habituaily live are completely concealed from 
observation. When mature they leave them and con- 
struct cocoon-like cases and undergo transformation 
within. 

The life history of the meal snout moth has never 
been properly understood, the efforts to rear and ob- 
serve it having always proved unsatisfactory. Cer- 
tain European writers have expressed the belief that 
the species is biennial in development, but experi- 
ments now being conducted go to prove at least four 
generations a year. The species has been experi- 
mentally carried through all its stages in about eight 
weeks. 

From recent experience it would seem that com- 
paratively little danger need be apprehended from 
injuries by this insect if material upon which it is 
likely to feed be kept in a clean, dry place. Almost 
without exception, the cases of damage attributable 
to it have occurred in cellars, upon floors, in out- 
houses, or in places where refuse vegetable matter 
had accumulated. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
A WOMAN’S LIFE, 


LETTER, passing across the states, inno- 
cent in appearance as its mates, nothing to 
indicate that it carries confusion into the 
heart of a loving mother. Reading has- 

tily, while the family demand the last news from the 
absent one, the mother re-reads judiciously, selecting 
what is of general interest and suppressing a few 
sentences that carry a stroke to her heart as surely as 
if the glint of steel were visible. The few words of 
confession of an interest in a new acquaintance, the 


description of his personality and—possessions—at- 
test to the mother a truth she has feared and a danger 
she feels powerless to avert. Burning words flow 
from her pen, loving warnings and earnest petitions 
that no hasty step shall be taken ; then the hours are 
filled with the heart’s appeal to One who can control 
even the winds and the sea, and faith in Him alone 
sustains her till she knows that her message was not 
too late and the honor, taught in childhood, shall be 
given to the mothers now and save, in this hour, 
from the appearance of evil an innocent, loving, un- 
suspecting girl. Then the floodgates are opened and 
tears of gratitude help to wash the ache from that 
weary heart. 

Alas, that mothers do not receive this honor of 
their dear ones’ confidence. Even if it must give 
them pain, many pure girls would be saved from the 


tempter. 
—k. £. 
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THE COFFEE WASN'T HOT. 


The damask was spotless and snowy, 
The china the quaintest of blue; 
The silverware solid and showy, 
The flowers still sparkling with dew; 
The goblets were polished and shining, 
While madam with early-bird zeal, 
And children no longer whining, 
Sat waiting the morning meal ; 
But—the coffee wasn’t hot. 


The rice was flaky and gleaming, 
The omelet richest of gold; 
The sirloin juicy and steaming, 
Chips Saratoga; who'd scold 
At butter so fresh and yellow, 
Good milk and genuine cream; 
Light rolls to tempt a fellow 
Of banqueting halls to dream ? 
Yet—the coffee wasn’t hot 


The cook, controlling her temper, 
Was on baking waftles intent ; 

E’en Fuss knew better than whimper 
As the master came and went 

From cook stove to dining table : 
While children as mute as mice 

Wished the good cow out in the stable 
Could papa give some advice 

When the coffee * asn’t hot. 


Tears the mistress’ eyes were filling 
Then, smiling on children five, 

She saw them all more than willing 
To do without coffee and thrive, 

If sirup of serenest maple 
O’er their waffles they ceuld pour; 

But the master viewed as staple 
Beverage warm and slammed the door, 

For—the coffee wasn’t hot. 


ENVOY. 


Prince, would you, sir, learn the moral 
Should the coffee be forgot, 

With your cook to pick a quarrel 
Will not make the coffee hot. 
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Ongina! in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THE BEST OF ALL THE DEAR OLD SONGS. 


The songs they sing, the songs they sing, 

Those half-remembered memories of ours ; 
How the hours with merry rhythm ring 

With all the world of dreamland clothed with flowers. 
Sweet melody, the singing of the old-time scythe, 
Sent whispering through the grass by mowers blithe— 
But best of all the dear old songs to wear 
Are the songs that came from grandma’s rocking-chair. 


I half remember of an old-time spring 

How clear the robins’ first call seemed to ring; 

And how the snow in merry singing way, 

With feathery flakes made white the barren way, 

And how the brook went whispering through the dell, 
Singing words no tongue may ever tell ; 

Those idle afternoons, those happy days, 

When I was but a boy with boyish ways— 

But looking back the best of all to wear 

Are the songs that came from grandma’s rocking-chair. 


They are dear songs, the songs they sing, 

Those half-remembered memories of ours; 
They make the air with merry cadence ring, 

And crown the Time-King with a wreath of flowers. 
The dreams of winter and the dreams of spring, 
Make music sweet of half the songs they sing ; 
From lazy days, those days of idle joys, 
When boyish like I dreamed the dreams of boys— 
But best of all the dear old songs to wear 
Are the grandma songs from grandma's rocking-chair. 
— Walter M. Hazeltine. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE BOILING OF A POTATO. 
The Right Way and the Wrong Way. 


VEN in so simple a matter as the 
boiling of a potato, there is a 
right and a wrong way, which 
followed out lead to results as 
diverse as the methods of prep- 
aration. The careless cook 
(alas! that she is legion), after 
a process which she calls 
“parin’””—during which she 
gouges and slashes and robs 
the poor esculent of much of its 
nutritious elements—puts it in a kettle of cold water, 
because that is handiest, sets it over the fire, and 
leaves it to chance whether it boil dry and escapes 
from its martyrdom a seared and smoky accessory 
of dinner, or cooks until a sodden, pasty mess of 
fragments, that would tax the somewhat vitiated 
taste of a mammiferous quadruped of the genus 
Capra. That needless to say, is the wrong way, and 
this the right. 

Pare the potatoes with a sharp vegetable knife, 
just as thin as possible, for that part of the tuber 
lying close to the skin is richest in mineral salts, and 
put each potato as peeled into a pan of cold water to 
prevent discoloration. Have ready, meanwhile, a 
kettle of boiling water, and when the peeling process 
is complete, take the potatoes from the cold water, 
and covering with boiling salted water, set them on 
the range, covered, to boil. Twenty minutes will 


usually suffice ; but to test them use a skewer or fork, 
and when they can be pierced easily remove at once 
from the fire, pour off all the water and set them 
on the back of the range uncovered to steam dry— 
assisting that process occasionally by a slight shaking 
of the kettle. 

If one asks the reason why potatoes should always 
be cooked in boiling water, try the following experi- 
ment for proof: Take two cups, in each of which 
has been put a teaspoonful of ordinary starch. Pour 
over one a quarter of a cupful of boiling water, and 
over the other the same quantity of cold water, and 
observe the result. The one over which the boiling 
water was poured stays in shape, a compact mass; 
while the one with the cold water dissolves into a 
soft paste. The potato is largely composed of starch, 
and from this trial, any one may draw their own con- 
clusions. If you wish a pulpy, watery potato, use 
cold water; but if a dry, mealy, snowy ball, that 
would delight the heart of Epicurus himself, always 
use boiling water. 

To serve boiled potato mashed, add to every quart 


of the mashed potato, two tablespoonfuls of butter, a: 


teaspoonful of salt, one-half of a saltspoonful of pep- 
per and hot cream or milk to moisten. Then beat 
until light, white and creamy, and serve piled lightly 
on a dish, but never packed down and smoothed 
over, as was the wont of our grandmothers. Again 
if you favor 

Riced Potatoes 

Add to every quart of mashed potato a teaspoonful of 
salt and one-half saltspoonful of pepper, and then press 
through the ricer into the vegetable dish, but add neither 
milk nor butter, as that would interfere with the ricing 
process. 

Still another way to serve our honest boiled po- 
tato is as 
Potato Puff. 

Mash, and to every quart add one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half saltspoonful of pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of minced parsley, and enough 
milk to moisten. Then beat the yolks and whites of three 
eggs separately, stir them lightly into the potatoes, put 
the whole into a buttered, shallow baking dish, and bake 
ten or fifteen minutes in a hot oven until browned and 


pufted. 
—Emma Paddock Telford. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

More die by food than famine. 

The back-door robbeth the house. 

You can’t whistle and sink at the same time. 

Spin not too fine a thread, lest it break in weaving up. 

No sweetness in a cabbage twice boiled, or in a tale twice 
told. 

One cannot earn even daily bread without some pain.— 
F, F. Montresor. 

The acuteness of some natural instincts becomes dulled 
by civilization.—F. F. Montresor. 

Genius has its drawbacks, which chiefly affect its neigh- 
bour and its kindred.—F. F. Montresor. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Is IT NOT 


Better to laugh than to cry, 
When crying will do no good, 
And laughing will ? 
Better to live than to die, 
When living the life that we should, 
And dying won’t “ fill the bill?” 
As we go on our way up to Heaven, 
Or down to the regions of Sheol, 
Where Angels and Saints and Satan 
Keep account of the false and the real, 
Is it better or worse to await blessing or curse, 
And die from wearisome waiting ? 
Is it not better to go than to stay, 
Where robbery, selfishness and greed have the way, 
Where “ might ” is the right, and wrong has the way? 
Is it not better 
To break the fetter ? 
If not, why not ? 


— Uncle John. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN OLD-TIME DONATION. 
And ‘Setting the House to Rights” Afterward. 
OME thirty or forty years ago the annual 
“donation,” in honor of the pastor, and 
for his benefit, was an event of no less 
importance than the celebration of the 
Fourth of July, or the observance of 
Christmas, while it came with equal 
regularity. ‘Oyster suppers” and “sur- 
prise parties” were pleasant in their way, but were 
mild forms of amusement, as compared with the 
“minister’s donation.” The time for it was always 
set in the very heart of winter when the roads were 
more than likely to be blockaded with huge drifts of 


-snow. Thetime was set by the pastor and “ pillars 


of the church,” after much consideration and a care- 
ful study of the almanac, to be certain that the 
presence of a moon in the sky was an assured fact. 
If the pastor chanced to be a married man and settled 
in his own home, that home was, of course, chosen 
as the seat of gaiety. In which case, the old ladies 
of the neighborhood took it upon themselves to 
assist the pastor’s wife to put her home in perfect 
order; for at such a time when strangers were liable 
to happen in the parsonage should be “ without spot 
or blemish.” 

When the long anticipated day arrived it was made 
a regular holiday. School-teachers “let out school,” 
and made it up on the following Saturday that 
children might aid their parents in the preparations 
for the evening, and also that the teachers them- 
selves could be in readiness. Every house was full 
of activity. Swift feet rushing here and there, bright 
eyes peeping into brick ovens, careful hands gently 
lifting the precious pies and cakes from the ovens 
and bearing them to the pantry, where more accom- 
plished hands were waiting to receive them and give 
them added touches of beauty. What care and 
thought was bestowed upon the packing of the 
baskets ! Nothing was held too good to be sacrificed. 
For every corner some fresh dainty was brought forth. 


The male portion of the household were also kept 
busy. Ox sleds were at the door, waiting to be 
loaded with winter supplies ; barrels of potatoes and 
apples were given, bags of turnips and beets, baskets 
of parsnips and onions, jugs of vinegar, jars of 
pickles and preserves, hams, large pieces of dried 
beef, corned beef and fresh spare ribs, bags of 
sausage, maple sugar, maple sirup, comfortables, 
knit stockings, chest protectors, gallons of soft soap, 
bags of dried sage, boneset and wormwood, walnuts, 
chestnuts, bags of popcorn, heads of cabbage, bags 
of “turnpike” (yeast cakes), bundles of straw, loads 
of wood, barrels of chips; all these were thought 
suitable gifts to offer, and by evening the parsonage 
cellar was well filled, while their back pantry, or 
cheese room, as it was more familiarly called, bore a 
marked resemblance to the back room of a country 
grocery store, with boxes, bags, pails and jugs in 
great confusion. 

A hearty dinner and an early, light supper, was an 
invariable rule for both pastor and people on this 
day. Chores were begun in good season and finished 
with speed, then the entire community arrayed in 
their very best garments, started forth. Some went 
on sleds drawn by horses; some on sleds drawn by 
oxen ; while some of the younger people were fortu- 
nate in having light single “cutters,” and such were 
objects of envy. 

The parsonage was lighted above and below and the 
curtains well drawn, showing the people within like 
bees flitting hither and thither. There was no need 
of knocking to announce each arrival, for already 
some quick ear had detected the sound of bells in 
the distance, or the hoarse “gee,” “haw,” of the 
hired man to the cattle ; and as quickly the latch was 
raised and the door thrown open with exclamations 
of welcome, which betokened an evening of pleasure. 
The old ladies (who were among the first to arrive) 
had each chosen a seat by a candle that they might 
busy themselves by occasional “snuffing;” but as 
each new party arrived, up rose the old ladies at 
once, gave their candles a “snuff,” and giving the 
wick a pick to make it burn brighter, they rushed 
forward to welcome the incoming guests, made a low 
courtesy, then some escorted the ladies to the “ spare 
room,” while others carried away the baskets of good 
things to the realms of the pantry. 

How proud they all felt of that “spare room,” with 
its soft downy bed of live goose feathers (with a goose 
of each one there represented), and the bright 
“evening star,” blazing in all its glory upon it, the 
well woven “hit or miss ” carpet, and above all the 
spotless neatness and order. Each cast affectionate 
glances to all who were present, but within this room 
only hushed, whispered words were spoken, lest they 
should disturb or awaken the dear little babies all 
quietly sleeping and laid in a row on the bright even- 
ing star, each with its own mother’s shawl tucked 
fondly around it. 

All the remaining rooms were given up to pleasure ; 
games of all kinds were in progress, but those requir- 
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ing a forfeit were given the preference; corn was 
popping, apples passing, nuts cracking, jokes ex- 
changing, and stories being told—all at once. Ail 
met on an equal familiar footing. No “classes” or 
“sets” were allowed, or even once thought of, but 
for the time being, at least, all were friends. Promptly 
at nine began the preparations for supper, and from 
the distant kitchen the aroma of newly made coffee 
was detected, and soon in came once more the old 
ladies. This time they were enveloped in aprons, 
long, white and immaculately clean. The center 
room was quickly cleared of its occupants, then two or 
three tables arranged side by side, and as many fresh 
linen covers placed over them. Food was brought 
on until the tables seemed fairly to groan neath 
their burdens. Loaf cake, nut cake, spice cake, 
cream cake, fruit cake, gold cake, silver cake, all had 
their places, and many of them were decorated not 
only with frosting but with mites of different colors, 
thus making them doubly attractive, at least in the 
eyes of the children. There were pies of all kinds 
and descriptions, and these, too, were covered with 
“sand sugar” of pink, green and yellow hues; im- 
mense platters of doughnuts and cookies, puddings 
of rice, dishes of baked beans, plates of cheese, cold 
meats, and tarts of all shapes, piled high with delicate 
jellies. When all was in readiness, each old lady 
started off in a different direction and modestly an- 
nounced at some doorway, “Tea is ready.” This 
remark was passed on and each gave an arm to their 
partners. The older people went first, accompanied 
by the pastor and wife. What a “blessing” the kind 
pastor asked from a heart full of love and thanks- 
giving. 

During the progress of supper some person was 
chosen to take the collection, and when all had eaten 
and handed in their “ donation,” it was presented at 
once to the pastor. Then general excitement pre- 
vailed for an hour. The babies were bundled up 
and their mothers as well. Teams were brought to 
the door, and above the laughter of ladies, the crying 
of babies and the shouts from the men, were heard 
fervent echoes of, “God bless you, my children,” 
“God bless you.” And so the “donation” ended, 
and next morning the old ladies again appeared to 
help set the house to rights. 

—TZinnie Lawrence. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 
To Listen—Reading with the ears. 


Title of Nobility—Soap that makes a great lather but 
wont wash (except in very soft water). 


Truth—Lies at the bottom of a well. When the bucket 
comes up, every one is afraid of the contents. 


To Render a Service—An affectionate but certain way 
of breaking friendship and gaining an enemy. 


Toilet Powder — The polishing powder of Venus. 
Beauty gained by its use soon tarnishes and needs re- 
polishing. 


Original in }iOUSEKEEPING. 


A WELL-KEPT HOME AND THE KINGDOM COME. 


Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hella fury like a woman scorned.—Congreve. 


Home has no dread like a woman “ armed;” 
No way to death like a “ covered breath ;” 

No doom so fell as the road to hell, 

Most sure to come to “ Hearth and Home,” 
Where bated noise knows not childhood’s voice. 


Where faithless “lords” and “ ladies ” live, 
And each of only semblance give, 

Who only know of pride and show, 

And merely care for pleasure’s flow ; 
Where “ lords ” and “ ladies ” only thrive, 
And husbands have full many a “ wive.” 


Home has no strife like a “ cheerless ” wife; 
Home has no fear like a woman’s ear, 

That lists and longs for siren songs— 

No joys for home through thick and thin, 
Without regard to soul or sin. 


Hell has no place for a well-kept home, 
Heaven only for such is The Kingdom Come. 
—An Earthly Sojourner. 


Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
REST—SWEET REST. 

HE typical American knows more about 
rushing than about resting, and seems 
entirely ignorant of the art of combining 
labor and repose. His life is one mad 
race for wealth, power or fame, and he 

would rather have it brief and brilliant than long and 
commonplace. Talk to him of rest, and he will 
promptly inform you that he has no time for it, that 
his business flags just as soon as he relaxes aught of 
his vigilance and energy, and that while he can allow 
his employes to take vacations, he cannot afford to 
leave his post for any length of time. This is true of 
the typical American man and woman. 

Foreigners are inclined to find fault with the type, 
for which there is reason enough. They are unused 
to it, and it jars upon their ideas of true living. They 
consider rest the most serious business of life, and 
cannot comprehend why anybody should prefer wear- 
ing out to rusting out, or how any one should find 
real pleasure in a life of unbroken activity. Hence 
the American character is largely a mystery to them, 
being so marked by nervous energy and wanting so 
much the quality of repose. It is a part of the re- 
ligion of the average European, especially of the 
higher class of society, to avoid all manner of ex- 
ertion that savors of labor and to seek repose as 
the chief good. 

Neither extreme is desirable, for it is almost as 
bad, in one sense, to wear out as to rust out. The 
final result is the same; the worn-out machine is no 
better than the useless one. There must be a golden 
mean. A well-oiled machine should not wear out, 
and a busy man or woman need not break down, if 
he or she will but soften the effect of wearing tasks 
with a judicious amount of rest. The ideal life re- 
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quires a proper intermingling of activity and rest, 
and is best described as restful activity. In such a 
life there is neither rust nor wear. 

An important lesson for the busy housewife to 
learn is that she can take rest amid her daily labors, 
and she must do this if she would preserve her health 
and strength as well as the ability to enjoy iife. The 
manner in which she learns and applies it will make 
all the difference in the world to her and those about 
her. If she neglects it altogether, she will grow old 
and haggard long before her time, find her own life 
devoid of pleasure and full of drudgery, and prove 
herself a kill-joy to all those about her. The broken- 
down woman, if she happens to be of the Mrs. Grad- 
grind type, excites more disgust than compassion. 

Work never killed or hurt anyone, if it was accom- 
panied with a proper amount of recreation and re- 
laxation. It is the habit of doing too much at a 
stretch without suitable intervals of rest, or overtax- 
ing one’s strength by trying to do the work of two, 
and fretting over the result, that kills. The art of 
resting after work and while one works may not be 
the most important business of life, but it certainly 
belongs to it. Let no woman, however strong she 
may be, imagine that she can go on working inces- 
santly without growing prematurely old. Constant 
toil makes the heart sick and wears out the body. 

Suitable intervals of rest from toil, even during the 
daytime in the busy season of the year, are essential 
to the well-being and happiness of the household, 
and the good housewife will wisely provide for them. 
She arranges cozy corners where the members of the 
family can rest their tired bodies and recuperate their 
strength for renewed activity. Sofas, easy-chairs 
and hammocks are so disposed about the house and 
lawn as to be easy of access to all who may feel the 
need of them. A few minutes’ rest, when greatly 
fatigued on a hot summer day, may be of incalculable 
benefit to the housewife herself. 

It is the great desideratum in life to know when 
and how to rest, and it is no safe theory of good 
housekeeping that ignores that fact. Good house- 
keeping is simply homemaking, and the ideal home 
is a place of rest—rest for the body and rest for the 
mind, from fatigue and from care. The best of 
homes is the most restful, and the worst is that 
wherein rest is impossible. It is the restfulness of 
the true home that makes it so ineffably sweet to its 
inmates. Where else, if not in the shelter of home, 
shall our wearied spirits seek rest from the buffetings 
of an unkind world? Home is only home if it isa 
place of rest. 

A German proverb says that labor sweetens life, 
but its excellence is all lost to one who has not en- 
joyed perfect rest after labor, or the delicious restful- 
ness of labor itself. Labor without rest makes life 
grievous, and rest without labor is impossible. Life’s 
sweetness lies in proper alternations of labor and 
rest. Only those who have performed fatiguing labor 
know what rest is, and how it sweetens life. Even 
Heaven, as a place of rest, has but feeble and 


shadowy attractions for those who have not experi- 
enced the blessedness of rest after labor in this. 
world. 

Rest is a rich blessing that compensates us for all 
necessary toil. It is a blessing that all may appropri- 
ate, and that none ought to neglect. The condition, 
labor, may be objectionable to many; but labor 
itself is no evil, and the hope of rest lightens the 
most arduous toil. Laboring and having labored, we 
must not cheat ourselves of that rest to which we are 
entitled. Let us all take our rest religiously, system- 
atically and enthusiastically, if we would remain 
fresh, vigorous and hopeful. Homemakers, in your 
plans and calculations for the future, do not forget to 
make proper allowance for the requirements of rest 
for yourselves and those near and dear to you. 

But let us not confound rest with idleness, after the 
manner of lazy people. The purest and most whole- 
some and refreshing rest is often to be found in mere 
change of occupation. This enables us to attend to 
the wants of the body and of the mind in turn. After 
severe physical exertion nothing can be more agree- 
able or restful to the weary toiler than light, mental 
employment. The reading of an entertaining book 
or periodical or the perusal of a newspaper affords 
the most delightful rest at evening to one who has 
borne the heat and burden of the day. What a 
blessed dispensation of Providence in behalf of those 
who are obliged to earn their daily bread by the sweat 
of their brow, that the best means of bodily recrea- 
tion for them are found in those occupations which 
are most conducive to mental improvement. 

Life is too precious to be wasted to any extent in 
idleness, and the wise person, therefore, seeks to make 
even his intervals of rest periods of useful activity. 
Does that seem paradoxical? It will not, if you re- 
member that perfect rest is pure activity. Such will 
be the heavenly rest that remaineth for the children 
of God. We may approximate it in this life, if we 
but learn how to vary our employments intelligently. 
The very essence of wisdom in true living consists 
in making one’s labors restful and one’s rest fruitful 
of progress, the foolish man is idle when he rests, and 
misses the blessing. 

A. S. Brendle. 


Original in Goop HoOuSEKEEPING. 


THE DINING ROOM. 
How to Make it Home-like and Attractive. 


T is by no means going too far to say that a pleas- 
ant, well-appointed dining room is a means of 
grace to the average family. It is there that the 
various members of the family congregate to- 

gether most often, not only to partake of creature 
comforts, but under favorable conditions to also enjoy 
“a feast of reason and a flow of soul,” and it goes 
without saying that such a rendezvous should be the 
subject of much careful study on the part of the mis_ 
tress of the house. 

Spacious halls and elegant parlors are very desir- 
able, but the comfort of the more common living 
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room should never be sacrificed to these, more espe- 
cially in homes where one room often serves the 
double purpose of dining room and sitting room for 
the brief time the members of the family can spend 
together through the busy hours of the day. 

An open fireplace in a dining room is always de- 
sirable, and a sunny window with blossoming plants 
and running vines adds much to its cheerfulness. 

The finishing should be of hard wood, oiled, the 
floor of the same material with a large rug in the 
center. The dining table should also be of hard 
wood, solid and substantial. 

The walls and ceiling should be painted or tinted 
in some soft, light shade, and pictures—not the agon- 
izing spectacle of dead birds, animals or fishes, that 
are likely to shock the sensibilities of many people, 
but a few choice etchings and sunny landscapes, a 
mantle, with a clock and u few pieces of bric-a-brac, 
are all pleasant accessions. But if there is one piece 
of extravagance that may be pardoned a housewifely 
soul, it is the gathering together of a store of fine 
table linen and rare, quaint pieces of china, glass and 
silver, with which to decorate her table. And it is 
poor policy to relegate those cherished belongings to 
the china closet, to be brought forth only on state oc- 
casions, for there is no more efficient promoter of re- 
finement or well-bred social intercourse in the family 
than an attractive, well-appointed dining table. 

Even in the most humble home, where strict econ- 
omy is a necessity, a few pieces of glass and china 
can generally be managed, which, with a spotless 
tablecloth and a simple bunch of flowers will give a 
cheerful, festive air to the most frugal repast. 

Oftentimes, in the best regulated families, some 
little hitch in the domestic service will cause a few 
moments delay in serving the meal. Then it is that 
a comfortable couch, a few easy-chairs and a table 
well filled with the latest newspapers and magazines 
will be found a means of grace which no wise house- 
wife can afford to ignore, for with these and a little 
womanly tact the wheels of domestic machinery may 
be so cleverly oiled that no friction will ever occur. 
Instead of being compelled to retire to the parlor, a 
ceremony which only emphasizes the annoying delay, 
the head of the house finds himself ensconced in an 
easy-chair with the latest magazine in his hand while 
a tactful little woman says cheerily, “ My dear, I want 
you to read, and give me your opinion of this article, 
it is short and will only take a few moments, while 
the dinner is being served.” And if he mistrusts he 
is being managed, he will be too comfortable to re- 
sent such clever management, and as the other mem- 
bers of the family drop in and find pater familias en- 
joying the few moments of enforced delay, the couch 
and easy-chairs are monopolized and the newspapers 
scanned for the latest news, and this with a few pleas- 
ant accessories, and a little judicious management, 
many a domestic mishap may be tided over, which 
otherwise might have engendered a veritable tempest 
in a teapot. 

—Lizzie Clark Hardy. 


Original in Goop 
AN OLD-FASHIONED LOAF. 


N many small towns it is so difficult to buy good 
bread that many housewives would gladly sup- 
ply their own table, could they improve upon 
their baker. During a visit to a hospitable farm- 

house the writer saw and tasted such bread as we 
dream of, such loaves as we fancy our grandmothers 
baked in their old-fashioned ovens, and can now 
make delicious leaves with half the trouble previously 
expended on half-good bread. The secret consists 
in what is commonly known as a “starter.” It is 
made in this way: About five o’clock in the evening 
pare and slice thin enough potatoes to fill a pint 
measure; boil until soft in about a quart of water. 
In a large jar have one cupful of flour, one-half cup- 
ful of sugar, and a tablespoonful of salt. Throw the 
potatoes and water into the jar, and mash all to- 
gether until smooth; now thin gradually with two 
quarts of lukewarm water, and a penny’s worth of 
good yeast; cover the jar, wrap in a blanket, and do 
not touch it again until the next morning. Set the 
alarm for five o’clock, and get right up/ Have a 
warm kitchen, warm the flour by sifting in a pan ; put 
it on the stove and stir until the chill is off. In a 
bowl beat the whites of two eggs, add a half a cupful 
of sugar and acupful of lard. Now stir the yeast 
thoroughly ; put one pint of it in a glass fruit jar, seal 
and put it in thecellar. Add one pint of the yeast to 
the mixture in the bowl, which with the addition of 
flour and sait, will make delicious rolls. For this 
purpose roll out a lump of dough into a long, narrow 
strip, moisten all over with a little water, then cover 
thickly with sugar and cinnamon, roll up, and cut 
into pieces an inch and a half long. Set them up- 
right, close together, in a pan, sprinkle on more sugar, 
raise well and bake. 

To go back to the main subject, the bread. Add 
salt to the remainder of the yeast, pour into the pan 
of flour and work it up so stiff that, in kneading, the 
hand seems to make no impression on the dough; do 
not knead long—only enough to get together. 

This should all be done by six o’clock. Cover the 
bread well, using the blanket again; place the pan by 
the open stove door, and by seven o’clock it should 
be very light. Knead down very lightly, just a few 
turns, and let it rise again. By eight o’clock the 
bread may be put into three big, round loaves; grease 
over the top, and set it near the stove again. Work 
out the rolls, and by half past nine the bread should 
be ready to bake; it will need about fifty minutes in 
a medium oven. Next bake the rolls, greasing them 
all as they come from the pans. This bread will keep 
for a week, soft, spongy, delicious, with a sweet, moist 
crust, and wil! last a family of six about one week. 

For the next baking, follow the above directions 
for making yeast, but substitute the “starter,” that 
is, the pint in the glass jar, for the penny’s worth of 
yeast. Each week save a pint, and by following these 


explicit directions the novice will make a success. 
—V. S. F. 
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Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, 


Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seriaj 
Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Happy 
New Year! 


Goop HouseEKEEPING, most earnestly 
and sincerely, bears to all of the untold 
thousands of homes which it enters, 
the joyous wish of a Happy New Year! It makes 
no apology because the utterance is familiar, and 
falls from thousands of lips—yes, rises spontaneously 
into speech from millions of hearts—as often as the 
anniversary returns. Words of love, of tenderness, 
of cheer, of good courage, of fellow-feeling, of 
brotherly helpfulness, are never old, nor do they pall 
upon the heart or fall unheeded by the ear of him to 
whom they are spoken. The Christmas greeting, the 
New Year’s salutation, apart from the religious sig- 
nificance of the former, are sources of helpfulness 
and strength to humanity, because they bring out the 
spirit and the expression of brotherhood; because 
they develop those qualities of sympathy which make 
life’s journey—rugged enough at the best—easier to 
travel. So, in its mission of hopefulness and help- 
fulness, in its labors for inspiration towards the 
“higher life of the household,” Goon HousEKEEP- 
ING renews and repeats and emphasizes its saluta- 
tions, and wishes to all of its readers and to all of 
the world, ““A Happy New Year!” 


IT Is SAID that a lump of sugar saturated with vinegar 


will cure hiccoughs. 


A Woman 
Miller. 


IN THE VILLAGE of Monmouth, Me., 
according to an enterprising daily paper, 
is to be found a woman who has well 
illustrated that she is the business part of the house- 
hold of which she forms an important member. In 
that village stands a grist mill, over a century old, 
where the casual customer is pretty likely to have his 
grist taken in charge, measured, tolled, and ground 
by an energetic woman of middle age, while her hus- 
band, who has been for nearly forty years nominally 
the manager of the establishment, sits in his little 
room over the gates, writing poetry—in which he has 
attained a more than local reputation. For more 


than thirty years this woman has helped her husband 
in his duties at the mill, and in his absence, or when 
he has been otherwise engaged, she has managed 
with most effective skill the one hundred bushels or 
more of grain coming in each day. She gives to the 
finances of the concern the same care, going to her 
bank at Lewiston weekly, and in addition to her 
duties at the mill and elsewhere, is a church worker, 
and identified with all the womanly interests of her 
town. 
@ 

A HANGING BOOKSHELF may be rendered more orna- 
mental if made with the lower shelf extending on either 
side so as to form a bracket for a vase or piece of 
bric-a-brac. It is also easy to construct one with a small 
cupboard enclosing the two lower shelves, or with portions 
of two shelves irregularly railed off to hold curios. 


@ 


A Ridiculous 
Whim. 


SOME OF THE FOREIGN CITIES are 
afflicted with a new whim—nothing 
less disgusting, to persons of sen- 
sibility, than the wearing of bejeweled gloves. We 
could very well do without this exhibition of vul- 
garity—for it can be called nothing less—on this side 
of the Atlantic; but doubtless it will be with us, 
through the deference paid by a portion of our people 
to the fad and fancies of Europeans, no matter how 
ridiculous. According to reports, these jeweled 
gloves are to be seen in the Paris, Vienna and 
London shops, samples of the decorations only being 
shown, as the bejeweling of the gloves is a matter of 
individual taste and purse. The precious stones 
which for the purpose of this new whim of fashion 
may be diamonds, rubies, pearls and emeralds, or 
any stones, in fact, whose natural color makes a 
pleasing contrast to the color of the gloves, are set 
on the back of the gloves, following the three orna- 
mental stitches which have from time immemorial 
marked ladies’ dainty hand coverings. They are 


also set in a row half way around the wrist on short 
gloves. 


In long gloves for evening wear the decora- 
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tion at the top is almost in the nature of a bracelet. 
The jewels are held in place by a tiny flat nut of 
gold, secured on the inside of the glove, and must be 
anything but comfortable. Diamonds are most in 
favor in the exercise of this extravagant whim. In 
some instances a single stone of value blazes from 
the back of the hand. Sometimes stones, large and 
small, of contrasting colors, are worked into mono- 
grams or fanciful designs. In the circlet of stones 
at the wrist, large diamonds with alternating jewels 
are seen. Some persons more modest use seed 
pearls and small diamonds, following the stitched 


stripes. 
++ 


IF BROOMS are dipped in a pail of hot suds for a minute 
or two once a week it will make them tough and pliable, 
and they last much longer. 

+ + 


““GOSPEL TRUTHS” sometimes refer to 
plain and practical matters of everyday 
life, and possibly it would be just as well 
if more “ pulpit orators ” gave some of the important 
concerns of earthly life a thoughtful and well- 
informed discussion, now and then. A gifted clergy- 
man of New York, for instance, in a sermon on 
“Young Men and Marriage,” not long since, ex- 
pressed these sentiments, which might well be 
accepted by every young woman contemplating 
entrance upon the marriage relation. Said the rever- 
end doctor: Good housekeeping has far more to 
do with domestic happiness than young lovers dream 
of. I believe that these times need women whose 
most beautiful work will be done inside their own 
doors. Without good housekeeping the romance will 
soon go out of marriage. Of course the man who 
prizes woman chiefly because she “looketh well to 
the ways of her household” does not deserve to have 
a good wife. He should merely employ a house- 
keeper and pay her good wages. But there are social, 
moral and spiritual uses, proceeding from the wise 
regulation of the household which bestow a dignity 
on what would otherwise be trifling. No matter what 
a girl’s accomplishments may be, her education is 
incomplete if she has not some knowledge of bake- 
ology, boil-ology, roast-ology, stitch-ology and mend- 
ology. Even if she should never be required to do 
the work herself, she ought to know whether it is 
done in a proper manner. 


Gospel 
Truths. 


~ + 


PAINT UPON window glass may be easily removed by 
rubbing with a cloth wet in hot, strong vinegar. 


¢ 


Evening 
Pastimes. 


Social parties, especially if small and 
select, often find it difficult to devise 
means for pleasantly passing the hours 
until it is “time to go.” Perhaps most of the rec- 
ognized games and diversions have had a trial, and 
no one is ready with a fresh proposition. Here are 
two which are simple and sufficiently diverting, and 
will be found appropriate on almost any occasion : 


A pleasant variation in an evening of games is the 
drawing of flowers with colored crayons, and then 
having your guests guess the names of the flowers. 
A list of flowers should be made out, each one with a 
number. On separate slips of paper write the name 
of one of the flowers with its corresponding number, 
until you have used each one on the list. Give each 
guest one of the slips, or have a draw for them, and 
provide them with crayons and sheets of paper. Give 
fifteen minutes for the making of the flowers, then 
collect the drawings and pin them up about the room. 
As the names of flowers are read from the list guesses 
are given as to which flower among the drawings rep- 
resent it. Another pleasant game is called matching 
quotations. Well-known lines are written on slips of 
paper and then divided into bits, each part having 
three or four words. These fragments are pinned 
about the room on furniture, curtains and hangings, 
and each person takes one and starts out to find the 
other parts that will make the quotation complete. 
Sometimes the quotations may consist of an entire 
line, with the second line forming the other half to 
be looked for. 

“Is Mrs. SMITH at home?” asked the caller. 

“Physically, madam,” returned the educated servant, 
“she is. Asan abstract question the fact cannot be de- 
nied. But in relation to your desire to see her I cannot 
say definitely until | have ascertained Mrs. Smith’s wishes 
in the matter. Pray be seated until I have received ad- 
vices from above.”—Philadelphia Times. 


+ 


Cake As ALMOST EVERY young lady begins 
in her household experience, so far as the 
History. culinary department is concerned, by 


learning to make cake—whether or not 
her accomplishment in this direction ends at that 
point—she may be interested to know that the an- 
cients also made cake, according to the New York 
Ledger, which she is very likely to read, but that it 
was not the rich, highly-seasoned and flavored con- 
fection in which we indulge now-a-days. They had 
plain cakes, made with flour and water, some of them 
without a suspicion of sweet or flavor. Some of them 
were not unlike our plainest crackers, and were often 


‘ eaten as we eat bread. Wedding cake was an insti- 


tution among them, as with us, but the cake was a 
plain one, and was broken above the head of the 
bride as she went into her new home. This wasa 
special feature of Roman marriages 2,000 years ago. 
The breaking of the cake was part of a solemn cere- 
mony, and was said to be very impressive. A similar 
custom prevails in some portions of Scotland, where 
a bannock is broken above the head of the young 
wife as she for the first time enters her new home. 
All of the cakes of ancient history are plain and 
simple. It is only as we come down to more modern 
times that we hear of spices and fruits and all of the 
rich and luxurious ingredients in which present day 
cake makers delight. In Queen Elizabeth’s time 
spice cakes and buns were eaten at weddings. From 
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these the fashion and fancy grew for all sorts of 
elaborate and deliciously unwholesome combinations, 
until there seems to be a perpetual struggle for some- 
thing new and more unusual to stir into the cake of 
the period. 

Many persons think cake is very unwholesome. 
Some sorts of cake may be, but why a simple cake 
with a little good fruit in it should be specially inju- 
rious is a puzzling question. Cake made with fresh, 
sweet butter and fresh eggs can scarcely be a tax on 
the digestive powers, and no other shortening save 
good butter should ever be put into cake, many 
housewives and high-reputationed cooks to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It is greasy, oily shortening 
that makes cake dangerous, and when much of this 
fat is used the compound is wholly unfit for a delicate 
stomach. Light, thoroughly baked cake, made of 
good materials, may be digested by all persons in or- 
dinary health, and even children of all ages may eat 
it with safety. 

~ + 

LITTLE Dick—* Papa, didn’t you tell mamma we must 
economize?” 

Papa—“ I did, my son.” 

Little Dick—“ Well, I was thinkin’ that mebby if 
you'd get mea pony I wouldn’t wear out so many shoes.” 
—Good News. 

+ + + 
Carrying So LONG as Ir Is the fashion to carry 
the muffs at all, there must be a recognized 

Muff. _—s right way and wrong ways of doing so, 

which the average woman may not always 
fully understand. Sometimes, says a writer on this 
interesting topic, the fiat goes forth that no string, 
chain or ribbon should be used, and consequently 
women start out and with charming abandon lay their 
muffs down in any convenient spot where they may 
happen to be. This is a very common occurrence, 
and rumor has it that the costly fashion of wearing a 
jeweled chain passed through the muff and hung 
about the neck was started by a suffering husband, 
who had paid ten times in one winter a reward for the 
return of his wife’s priceless sables. The muff chains 
in some ways resemble the lorgnette chains, but are 
a little heavier. They are of gold, studded with 
pearls, or even tiny diamonds, or of platinum, with 
silver dots where the pearls are in the pearl and gold 
chains. Some very handsome chains are of heavy 
gold links, which are passed twice around the neck 
and through the muff. These, without saying, are 
expensive. A flat band of ribbon, black or colored, 
with tiny gold or silver buckles, is a very smart little 
finish and also a capital plan for holding one’s muff. 
The ribbon is generally of watered black or brown, 
only the very young girls wearing bright colors. 
Cords—the silk cords—are entirely relegated to little 
children, and women no longer go about looking as 
if their heads were in immediate danger of being 
sawed off. They now leave that to their little daugh- 
ters. 
The lace muffs or the muffs with black ruffles about 


the hands look best with a gold or silverchain. It is 
well, by the way, to bear in mind that nothing makes 
the hand look prettier than lace. Its softness seems 
to bring out all its beauties and to make it look much 
smaller than it really is, and a muff made of lace or 
chiffon held on witha gold or silver chain studded 
with diamonds or pearls is about as becoming and as 
handsome an addition to any woman’s toilet as can 
well be imagined. 
+ + + 
We Pass This Way But Once. 


We must pass this way but once, dear heart! 
Musing above the birch logs’ flare, 
The booming of the mighty mart 
Borne to us through snow-laden air, 
Our talk is of Life’s little day 
Between us and the ember’s glow 
A phantom wavers, spent and gray, 
The Year that died awhile ago. 


We Pass This Way But Once. The seeds, 
From lax or heedful hands that fall, 
Will yield their kind. Lush, noisome weeds, 
Our wild remorse cannot recall ; 
Sweet herbs of grace and goodly grain 
We idly strew or plant with prayers ;— 
Others will reap, for loss or gain, 
And curing us, will burn our tares. 


We Pass This Way But Once. Though hard 
And steep the climb through blinding heat 
And cruel frost and sharp the shard 
’Gainst which we dash our hurrying feet, 
Our toil and hurt find scanty trace ;— 
A blood-stain on a displaced stone, 
Vague lettering on a boulder’s face, 
Perchance the echo of a moan. 


We Pass This Way But Once. The joy 
That might be ours to-day, withheld 

(As you might dally with a toy !), 
Changes, like fairy-gold of eld, 

To withered leaves that mock our tears. 
The love denied, the hope delayed, 

Whate’er the wealth of future years, 
Remain, for aye, a debt unpaid. 


With thy true eyes on mine, dear heart, 
As at the margin of the sea 
Which thee and me one day must part, 
Forgive all that I would not be. 
Assail thou me, while I cast out 
Dark fancies that have brought me pain; 
Let love’s strong faith bear down weak doubt; 
We shall not pass this way again. 
—Marion Harland. 


‘*No Place “* THE BOARDING HOUSE must go!’ 
Like The words were said with emphasis at 
Home.’’ a4 woman’s club, where the subject of 
homes for wage-earning women had 

been under discussion. An able paper was first read, 
showing the feasibility of a group of self-supporting 
girls uniting in the expenses of a home upon the co- 
operative plan. The obstacles to such a scheme were 
carefully considered and shown to exist more in im- 
agination than in fact. One objection was the alleged 
difficulty of a household of women living together 
amicably in such close relations. But those who are 
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actively engaged in business or professional pursuits 
learn, on this very account, to adapt themselves easily 
to all sorts of dispositions. Moreover, among the 
many nowadays who are earning their own living, 
there would be no difficulty in choosing one’s house- 
hold mates on the basis of congenial tastes and mu- 
tual interests. The experiment is being tried, here 
and there, on a small scale, but there are tokens, in 
large cities at least, of a more general movement in 
this direction. One advantage claimed is that busi- 
ness women would be likely to insist that these co- 
operative homes be administered on business princi- 
ples.” So argues an editorial writer in a popular 
newspaper. But there is one factor left out of sight 
which Goop HousEKEEPING may be pardoned for 
bringing to attention. The principal difficulty seems 
to be the finding of an acceptable substitute for that 
old-fashioned but still very dear institution, the Home. 
And it is all the more creditable to human nature and 
impulses that there is just this difficulty ; for after all, 
when looked at in the right way, it shows how sacred 
a thing is the human home, with all which that hon- 
ored name implies. 

LITTLE MARIE—Mamma, when I grow up can I marry 
a Dutchman? 

Mamma— Why a Dutchman, dear ? 

Little Marie—So I can be a duchess, mamma.—Great 
Divide. 

++ 


A ONE OFTEN HEARS the expression, 
Womanly “Energy of speech and action,” used in 
Voice. the sense of commendation—which is 


certainly appropriate under given con- 
ditions, but not always. A great many women, one 
regrets the necessity for saying, have entirely too 
much “energy of voice.” The strong voice, and 
especially the harsh voice, is not one to be cultivated 
by the “home” woman, whether her place be that of 
wife, mother, sister or daughter. The voice of love 
is ever the voice of gentleness and sweetness, never 
that of strength. To quote a recent writer: 

Cultivate the soft and dreamy language of the 
Italian rather than the terrifically energetic speech of 
the Germans and of the Russians. Remember that 
1 gentle-voiced woman has more power to calm the 
storms and the hearts of men and the world’s tem- 
pests than all the harsh and clashing shrieks and 
stentorian tones on or under the earth. Did I hear 
some one say that our voices are given us to use the 
same as our faces? Yes, but the muscles and organs 
engaged in speech can be exercised, cultivated and 
developed and controlled the same as those con- 
nected with other functions. Develop the softer 
gentler notes and subdue those that are harsh and 
severe. When one can hear the sweet and Heavenly 
notes of the mother’s voice singing a lullaby to her 
babe in the dusk of the evening, and observe how 
calming it is to him, however cross and fretful he 
may be, they can realize what there is in a human 
voice, and though one may not know a bar of music 


from a bar of soap, or a bank note from a musical 
note, still he can discern the difference between a 
harsh, abrupt discordant sound, and one gentle, 
persuasive and tender. 
+ + 
A NEW BROOM sweeps clean, of course; but it requires 
the impulse of vigorous hands and arms, just the same. 
+++ + + 


Heroines THE RECENT BURNING of the dormitory 
Every of Mount Holyoke College for young 
One, women—an institution favorably known 


throughout the civilized world—called 
forth some of the heroic qualities in a manner to re- 
flect the highest credit upon all concerned. Com- 
menting upon certain events connected with the dis- 
aster, one of the religious weeklies says: The sterl- 
ing principles of common sense, self-possession, per- 
severance, loyalty, conscientiousness, faith, which 
Mary Lyon held and practiced and taught in the 
early days of her seminary, have outlasted “the stones 
and brick and mortar” of the edifice she builded 
with so much zeal and self-denial sixty years ago. 
They have followed “South Hadley girls” wherever 
they have gone and remained the heritage of a/ma 
mater at home. It is said that at the burning several 
years ago of the daughter seminary at Oxford, O., 
one pupil in an upper story, met by the flames in the 
hall, returned to her room, carefully tied sheets and 
blankets together according to instructions previously 
given, let herself down beyond the second story, 
dropped to the ground and immediately reported to 
the principal with the quiet question, ‘“‘ What shall I 
do next?” 

Similar presence of mind and systematic activity 
prevailed at the mother college. A private letter 
says, “There was no panic, no screaming ; everybody 
worked and everybody was sensible.” It is reported 
that one pupil, in carrying down stairs her belongings 
tied up in a sheet, dropped in the hall a bottle, which 
broke, and that she immediately procured a broom 
and swept up the pieces of glass lest others might be 
injured by them. That was worthy of Mary Lyon. 
Before the fire was out a systematic arrangement was 
planned and manned—by women—and all the stu- 
dents distributed among the hospitable homes of the 
village. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, by announce- 
ment passed around while the fire was still doing its 
work, the school met in the village church. One of 
the scholars writes: ‘When we saw the vestry filled 
with the girls and the faculty facing us from the plat- 
form, some one started, ‘ H-0-/y-0-k-e are we/’ Then 
we felt that we were the college, although the building 
was no more. The cheer rang out brave and beauti- 
ful, and the teachers applauded. Then came a more 
inspiring part. Mrs. Mead arose and read the Nine- 
ty-first Psalm, which meant a great deal to us. Then 
the roll was called, and of all the nearly four hundred 
girls there was nota single one who did not either 
answer Present, or was answered for by some friend. 
Not one had been panic-stricken and disappeared !” 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the 


Child is Woman’s Wisdofn.”’— 7ennyson. 


WATCHING FOR THE LAMPLIGHTER. 
My tea is nearly ready, and the sun has left the sky, 
’Tis time to take the window to see Leerie going by; 
For every night at tea-time, and before you take your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up the street. 
Now Tom would be a driver, and Maria go to sea 
And my papa’s a banker, and as rich as he can be, 
But I, when I am stronger and can choose what I’m to do, 
Oh, Leerie, I'll go round at nights and light the lamps with you. 
For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 
And Leerie stops to light it, as he lights so many more; 
And oh, before you hurry by with ladder and with light, 
Oh, Leerie, see a little child and nod to him to-night. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


+ 
THE HOUSEHOLD STORE CLOSET. 


The fashion of the storeroom is one of those good 
old customs in danger of becoming obsolete. The 
less provident but less laborious methods of French 
housekeepers are fast superseding the bountiful but 
toilsome and extravagant ways of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The grocery store has become the storehouse of a 
great many families in the city, who are so limited in 
quarters that it would be impossible for them to 
maintain any large quantity of stores. The vast ma- 


‘jority of people in the great cities buy their potatoes 


by the peck, and even by the small measure, or two 
quarts. It is only a householder who can provide a 
suitable and sufficient storage for a barrel of potatoes 
and one of apples. Other vegetables and fruit are 
usually purchased from day to day, as they are needed. 
Though a much higher price is paid when perishable 
vegetables and fruits are thus purchased in a small 
quantity, it should be remembered that there is also 
no waste from rot or mold. The old proverb, “Great 
abundance makes great waste,” is certainly often 
verified where servants control the storeroom for food. 

On the other hand, the saving in purchasing food 
by the quantity, where there is a proper place to keep 
it, is very large. It is often over fifty per cent. of the 
cost at retail, while the loss from decay or other cause 
may with care be easily reduced toa minimum. At 
the beginning of the season potatoes may be readily 
purchased at $1 a barrel, or even less, that retail at 
ten or fifteen cents a peck. Many similar instances 


may be given. Every one knows that a properly 
stored barrel of potatoes will yield very little loss, 
sometimes none at all. 

Dry groceries are usually almost as expensive by 
the quantity as by the small package, but there is 
comparatively no danger from loss in storing them 
if ordinary precautions are exercised. Flour stored 
in a dry, cool place will keep for several years. The 
same is now true of most grains. The wheat weevil 
is a pest that occasionally invades the dry grains of 
the store closet, but he can be readily got rid of if he 
has not been settled long. Indian meal, hominy and 
all preparations of Indian corn are liable to become 
infested with worms, and cannot be stored for any 
length of time. Even kiln-dried meal finally becomes 
infested. Sugar costs about the same by barrel as 
by the pound, and it does not usually pay to store it. 
Nor does it pay to purchase a large quantity of mo- 
lasses, unless one lives at a distance from any depot 
of grocery supplies. It does pay to buy green coffee 
by the bag, not only because it costs much less, but 
because the coffee improves in flavor if it is stored 


in a green state. The best “bonded” coffee of old, 


times was thus stored for seven years in a govern- 
ment warehouse, whence its name of “Government 
Java.” It is some trouble to brown and grind the 
bean at home, but coffee made thus from freshly 
browned and ground beans is incomparable in flavor. 
Coffee loses aroma and flavor every instant after it 
has been subjected to these processes. When it is 
kept, as it often is after being browned and ground, 
in a receptacle that is not air-tight, it becomes as 
flavorless as common beans, rye, or any of the sub- 
stitutes for it. Tea is considerably cheaper pur- 
‘chased by the two-pound package, but it must be 
kept in a carefully closed box, so as to exclude the 
air and light. 

The utility of a storeroom depends largely-in these 
days upon the locality where we live. If one’s resi- 
dence is remote from the town, and there is ample 
and suitable room for stores, it pays to buy a great 
many things by the quantity for the sake of conven- 
ience, and to avoid the cost of transportation. If, on 
the contrary, one lives near the ubiquitous grocery 
store, there are a great many things which were al- 
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ways found in the old-time storeroom that is cheaper 
and quite as convenient to buy by the small quantity. 
Olive oil, dried fruits, and even canned and preserved 
fruits are better purchased as they are wanted. For- 
tunately, few country housekeepers are so extrava- 
gant and wasteful as to purchase canned or preserved 
fruits, when they can prepare them at home at so 
much lower cost. 
NO PLACE FOR BOYS. 


What can a boy do, and where can a boy stay, 

If he is always told to get out of the way? 

He cannot sit here, and he must not stand there, 
The cushions that cover that fine rocking-chair 
Were put there, of course, to be seen and admired. 
A boy has no business to ever be tired. y 

The beautiful roses and flowers that bloom 

On the floor of the darkened and delicate room 
Are not made to walk on—at least, not by boys; 
The house is no place, anyway, for their noise. 


Yet boys must walk somewhere ; and what if their feet, 
Sent out of our houses, sent into the street, 

Should step around the corner and pause at the door, 
Where other boys’ feet have paused often before ; 
Should pass through the gateway of glittering light, 
Where jokes that are merry and songs that are bright 
Ring out a warm welcome with flattering voice, 

And temptingly say: ‘ Here’s a place for the boys!” 


Ah, what if they should? What if your boy or mine 
Should cross o’er the threshold which marks out the line 
’Twixt virtue and vice, ’twixt pureness and sin, 

And leave all his innocent boyhood within? 

Oh, what if they should, because you and I, 

While the days and the months and the years hurry by, 
Are too busy with cares and with life’s fleeting joys 

To make round our hearthstone a place for the boys? 


There’s a place for the boys. They will find it somewhere; 
And if our own homes are too daintily fair 

For the touch of their fingers, the tread of their feet, 
They'll find it, and find it, alas! in the street, 

’Mid the gildings of sin and the glitter of vice; 

And with heartaches and longings we pay a dear price 
For the getting of gain that our lifetime employs, 

If we fail in providing a place for the boys. 


A place for the boys—dear mother, I pray, 

As cares settle down round our short earthly way, 

Don’t let us forget, by our kind, loving deeds, 

To show we remember their pleasures and needs; 

Though our souls may be vexed with problems of life, 
And worn with besetments and toiling and strife, 

Our hearts will keep younger—your tired heart and mine— 
If we give them a place in their innermost shrine ; 

And to life’s latest hour ’t will be one of our joys 

That we kept a small corner—a place for the boys. 


—Boston Transcript. 
+ + + 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 

The responsibility of a wicked parent in regard to 
the welfare of his child is nothing less than awful. 
Badness is self-perpetuating as well as goodness, and 
the wicked man holds not only his own destiny, but, 
in heavy, adverse odds, that of his children, subject 
to the final decisions of his own will. The church 
and the Sunday school cannot carry this responsi- 
bility for him, for at the best they are but the adjuncts 
to the family forces.—The Advance. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
Monday— 
What’s hallowed ground? ’Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth !— 
Peace! independence! truth! go forth, 
Earth’s compass round ; 
And your high priesthood shall make earth 
All hallowed ground! 
—Thomas Campbell. 
Tuesday—That same manhood which is at once so 
strong and yet so unselfish and gentle had stood out 
before her distinct and luminous in the light of a 
knightly deed, and she saw with the absoluteness of 
irresistible conviction that such a manhood was above 
and beyond all surface polish, all mere zsthetic cul- 
ture, all earthly rank—that it was something that be- 
longed to God, and partook of the eternity of His 
greatness and permanence.—E. P. Roe. 


Wednesday-—- 
Take not His name, who made thy mouth, in vain; 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse ; 
Lus’ and wine plead a pleasure ; avarice, gain ; 
But the cheap swearer, through his open sluice, 
Lets his soul runne for nought, as little fearing ; 
Were I an epicure, I could bate swearing. 
—George Herbert. 
Thursday— 
Jesus, Thy life is mine! 
Dwell evermore in me; 
And let me see 
That nothing can untwine 
My life with Thine. 


Jesus, my life is Thine, 
And evermore shall be 
Hidden in Thee! 
For nothing can untwine 
Thy life from mine. 
— Anon. 


Friday—If there is a disease in our modern theol- 
ogy and our modern philosophy of life more con- 
spicuous than another, it is its indifference to sin. 
We lull it with anodynes. We call it anything but 
sin. We form our schemes of social improvement 
and material progress without any conviction of this 
plague spot of our nature. We hide it from ourselves 
until it breaks out in some scandalous form, and 
startles us with its intensity. We will drill men into 
morality; we will repress crime by education; we 
will empty our jails by philanthropic legislation ; but 
the sin that dwelleth in us is too strong for human 
remedies, too rampant for the social reformer’s prun- 
ing hook. Far truer is the novelist’s sentiment when 
he puts into the mouth of one of his characters the 
awful, but grand words, “ How gladly would I endure 
the torments of hell, if thereby I might escape from 
my sins! ’’—Dean of Peterborough. 

Saturday—There are hearts to whom life seems to 
promise one long, hopeless struggle to endure an in- 
curable pain. Can there be peace for such unhappy 
ones? To just such human hearts were the words 
spoken, “ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you.”—E. P. Roe. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.’”’ 


RIPENING. 


The ripening maple leaf 

Doth wear no somber panoply of griet. 

But to the sky doth hold 

The scarlet and the gold, 

Rejoicing that the finished leaf can bear 

The life of many summers shining there 

When leaves fall fast 

The brightest sometimes reach the earth the last. 

The r'pening of the years— 

Why should it wear the somberness of tears ? 

Love art thou growing old? 

The scarlet and the gold 

Of life’s October, may they still be thine, 

And all sweet summers on thy forehead shine, 

Till thou art found 

More beautiful, as thou dost touch the ground. 
—Julia H. May, in Advance. 


@ 
THE BLESSING OF DEATH. 


The truth is, that death, far from being a misfortune 
to the race, is perhaps even to the individual the 
greatest of all earthly blessings, though it is often 
enough a blessing very much disguised. For without 
death for finite beings, there could be no growth, and 
still more, no means of distinguishing the human 
characteristics which need growth from the charac- 
teristics whicii need no growth, but, on the contrary, 
the opposite of growth. The most wide minded of 
the Apostles declared, and declared in no vague and 
metaphorical mood, that he died daily. “I protest 
by your rejoicing, which I have in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, I die daily.” And another expression of his, 
most startling, and yet most deliberate, was to the 
same effect: “As dying and behold we live, as hav- 
ing nothing and yet possessed all things.” What did 
death mean to St. Paul? It meant surrendering the 
hold on all that his great and passionate nature 
eagerly grasped at, and yet gladly and loyally surren- 
dering it, when he felt that that in him which was 
nearest to God required it at his hands. 

The true kind of deat’, which is as essential to life 
as, to use our Lord’s own language, the death of the 
corn of wheat is to its bringing forth much fruit, is 
the giving up willingly what seems to be of the very 
heart that is in you, what it makes your head swim to 


contemplate giving up, at the whisper which claims 
it from you in the name of him who gave it. As the 
seed appears to rot before it even begins to grow and 
to draw from earth and air the constituents of its 
larger life, so the mind appears to be losing its hold 
on all that is most precious at the very moment at 
which it is beginning to learn most effectually how 
truly invaluable it is. Death is indeed, by the testi- 
mony of all who have valued life as they ought, one 
of the most unique of its experiences. You loosen 
your grasp on what is far more than yourself, and 
only when you do so does it really become part of 
yourself. ‘The senses feel, the heart grows giddy, at 
losing that which till you have lost it—or at least have 
gone through all the panic of losing it—you never 
truly gained. 

What we usually call death is only the final and full 
consummation of this process of loosening the eager 
grasp of the wilful heart on possessions in the pride 
of which it has seemed to become its true self, though 
in reality it never becomes its true self, and never 
really possesses what it thinks it possesses, till it has 
achieved the triumph of resigning them and com- 
mending even its own spirit into the hands of Him 
who gave it. If we could indeed discover what is un- 
discoverable, the true “microbe of death,” then, in- 
stead of invoking the power of the expert to extin- 
guish it, we should regard it as the most inestimable 
of God’s gifts. But then it would be priceless not 
because it is really the brink of the abyss into which 
it seems to plunge us, but that “gate of life” of which 
the symbolism of the martyrs in the art of the Cata- 
combs so eloquently spoke.—London Spectator. 

+ + 
HOW TO REST. 

To understand how to rest is of more importance 
than to know how to work. The latter can be learnt 
easily; the former it takes years to learn, and some 
people never learn the art of resting. It is simply a 
change cf scenes and activities. Loafing may not 
be resting. Sleeping is not always resting. Sitting 
down for days with nothing to do is not restful. A 
change is needed to bring into play a different set of 
faculties, and to turn the life into a new channel, 
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The man who works hard, finds his best rest in play- 
ing hard. The man who is burdened with care, finds 
relief in something that is active, yet free from re- 
sponsibility. Above all, keep good natured, and 
don’t abuse your best friend, the stomach, 
+ + + + 
A REST FOR THE WEARY. 

A rest for the weary, a rest for the faint, 

A rest for the toil-worn, the heart-stricken saint; 

A rest for the pilgrim, his journey is o’er. 

Fears, dangers and doubts shall beset him no more. 

A rest for the laborer, his long, weary day 

Of work in the vineyard has glided away. 

Well done, faithful servant, take up thine abode 

In the rest that remains for the people of God. 

A rest for the soldier, whose bright, setting sun 

Looks down on the field when the victory is won. 

He has fought the good fight, he has vanquished his foes, 

For him there remaineth eternal repose. 


A rest there remaineth on that shining shore ; 
The heartaches of earth are remembered no more. 
No partings are there our heartstrings to sever; 
With loved and lost ones we rest there forever. 
No sin, no repentance, no sorrows, no tears, 

No temptations, no trials, no doubting, no fears, 
No wandering, no falling, no chastening rod, 

In the rest that remains for the children of God. 
With the Father of lights, with the Spirit of love, 
With Saviour of sinners, in glory above— 

With apostles and martyrs, redeemed by his blood, 
There remaineth a r~*t for the people of God. 
Fear not then the dangers that lie in the way, 
And fear not the burden and heat of the day; 
Pass on in the path thy Redeemer has trod; 
There remaineth a rest to the people of God. 


—Boston Transcript. 
+~ + + + + 


SLEEPING AFTER MEALS. 

While rest from accustomed exercise after eating 
is important, it should be noted that sleep at this 
time is equally as bad as vigorous exercise of either 
mind or body. Good digestion cannot take place 
during sleep. While it is true that digestion is an in- 
voluntary act, it should be recollected that it is de- 
pendent upon the activity of the nervous system for 
its proper performance. The same nerve which se- 
cures activity of the respiratory organs,—the pneu- 
mogastric,—controls the muscular activity of the 
stomach and the intestines. During sleep, from the 
lessening of nervous activity, both the respiration and 
the circulation are greatly lessened in vigor. It is but 
reasonable to suppose that the activity of the digest- 
ive organs is decreased at the same time, being con- 
trolled by the same nerves. Actual experiment shows 
this to be true. Most people who lie down and sleep 
an hour or two soon after taking food, awake feeling 
anything but refreshed. The suspension of the proc- 
ess to a considerable degree during sleep causes im- 
perfect digestion, with its numerous unpleasant symp- 
toms. In the case of old people, it may sometimes 
be beneficial, or at least not harmful, to secure a few 
minutes’ sleep after eating, before digestion is well 
begun ; but it must not be long continued. 

In order to secure the best conditions for digestion 


after eating, an individual should take gentle exercise 
of some kind, as walking, or carriage or horseback 
riding. While violent exertion seriously interrupts 
the digestive process, a moderate degree of physical 
exercise facilitates it by increasing the activity of the 
glands by which the gastric juice is formed. It is 
probable that gentle exercise also encourages di- 
gestion by stimulating the movements of the stomach. 
+++ + 
WITHOUT GOD IN THE WORLD. 

The man who is all his life the abject slave of his 
ledger and his counting house, and who has no god 
but gold, the man who cares for nothing but self and 
success and display, the man who lives for the lust 
of his eyes and the pride of life, and content with 
the swirling emptiness and scandalous frivolity of 
the thing that calls itself “society,” the evil man, 
and the seducer, and the man who, for gain, steeps 
himself in trades which involve the criminal assassi- 
nation of the souls and bodies of his fellow men; 
the youth who in selfish indolence and effeminate 
vanity consumes all that is noble within him in 
smoldering fires of his own passions—oh, it {fs not 
till God has brought them into some narrow place 
where there is no turning, and the angel of venge- 
ance stands before them with his drawn sword in his 
hand, that such souls as these, “earthly, sensual, 
devilish,” begin to feel what it is to have no hope 
and to be without God in the world. Their teaching 
is in God’s hands.—Rev. F. W. Farrar, D. D. 

+++ + + 
Is THIS ALL? 

Sometimes I catch sweet glimpses of His face, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes He looks on me and seems to smile, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes He speaks a passing word of peace, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes I think I hear His loving voice 
Upon me call. 

And is this all He meant, when first he said 
Come unto me? 

Is there no deeper, more enduring rest? 
In Him for thee ? 

Is there no steadier light for thee in Him? 
Oh come and see; 

Is there no deeper, more enduring rest 
In Him for thee? 

No! do not wrong Him by thy heavy thoughts, 
But love His love. 

Do thou full justice to His tenderness, 
His mercy prove. 

Take Him for what He is, oh, take Him all 
And look above. 

And do not wrong Him by thy heavy thoughts, 
But love His love. 

Christ and his love shall be thy blessed all, 
Forever more. 

Christ and his light shall shine on all thy ways, 
Forever more. 

Christ and his peace shall keep thy troubled soul 
Forever more. 

Christ and his love shall be thy blessed a!! 
Forever mure. 


—Dr. Horatius Bonar. 
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A cheery log fire will counterbalance, by its sense 
of brightness and diffused home comfort, the inevit- 
able feeling of sadness and unrest produced by the 
season —particularly when the weather is dull and 
gray, and the leaden, sullen-looking sky, with its 
heavy clouds, low-lying over the brown fields and 
meadows produces a sense of depression that it is 
almost impossible to resist. When it is considered 
how much cheer and comfort may be had for the 
small cost of a little blaze of wood, it is curious what 
a prejudice many estimable housekeepers have 
against lighting what they consider unnecessary fires 
in the autumn. 

Wood fires must be “mixed,” like the New Eng- 
land woman’s pudding, “with brains,” or with com- 
mon sense, which is its equivalent. The paper 
should be torn in large pieces and crumpled to give 
free circulation of air, and the wood must be laid 
deftly and lightly. Here is an infallible recipe for 
making a wood fire which the most stupid maid may 
easily follow: Lay three sticks across the andirons 
an inch apart. The front and back stick should 
be three times as large as any others used for the 
fire. Across the small centre stick lay a row of 
crumpled pieces of paper, the ends hanging down 
through the opening on either side of the stick, so 
that they may easily be reached with a match from 
below. Across the papers lengthwise lay a row of 
kindling wood, and across these, in reversed order, 
small sticks of hard wood, and above these another 
layer of sticks laid lengthwise. In all these layers 
space must be left for the draught. On the top place 
two or three more sticks diagonally. When all is 
done wash off the hearth, so that it may be bright and 
shining, and the fire is ready for lighting. 

To coax a refractory fire, or to make the best of a 
smoky chimney, isan art in itself. Sometimes a sulky 
fire needs only a little shaking, like a naughty child, 
to start into a blaze and good humor; sometimes the 
deft turning of a log will produce the desired result. 
Flames love to lick over an unburnt surface, and 
oftentimes the sharp edge of a stick of wood with its 
splintered grain will light, when it “ hangs fire,” if the 
stick is laid on flat. 

A smoky fireplace may be made quite a respectable 
member of society by building what is called a Mexi- 


can fire—that is, with the ends of the logs pointing 
upward, not unlike an Indian wigwam. A log isa 
natural conductor of smoke, as any one may see by 
noticing how quickly, even in a well-behaved chim- 
ney, the room will fill with smoke if a stick falls with 
the end pointing outward; and one long stick, how- 
ever slender, running up above the apex of the “ wig- 
wam,” will carry the smoke up, so/ens volens, it being 
really amusing to see how it sometimes hesitates at 
the point, as if unwilling to “ follow the leader.” 

That man has never fully realized perfect rest and 
peace who has not once in his life found himself doz- 
ing undisturbedly in an arm-chair before the glow and 
warmth of a roaring log fire. There is something 
about an open fire which makes every one involun- 
tarily call it cheerful and homelike. The effect is 
heightened when the night without is bitter cold, and 
the lights within burn low, leaving the grate fire both 
to illuminate the surroundings with its fitful flame and 
to give out its warmth and heat. 

In the rural districts the open fireplace is as popu- 
lar as ever, but in the large cities, where all sorts of 
modern improvements in heating apparatus have 
been introduced, and where the modern apartment 
house is stepping in to take the place of the indi- 
vidual home, grate fires are becoming a thing of the 
past. In some of the old hotels of New York, where 
each room has a grate, will now be found also a steam 
radiator which supplies the heat. 

Where wood was once used it is quite a fad just 
now to burn pieces of driftwood along with the hick- 
ory, bass, beech, maple or whatever other wood is 
burned. The driftwood, containing salt, copper and 
other mineral substances absorbed from the ocean, 
gives a flame of peculiar color. Sometimes it is 
bright red and then again a green or a combination 
of both. One small piece of this driftwood placed 
in a fire with a bundle of other fuel will last for a 
long time. 

There are some old houses in which the rooms are 
heated only by grates. A price is given with or with- 
out fuel for the fire in the room. Then, again, there 
are not a few apartment houses where there is a com- 
bination stove and open fireplace. These flats con- 
tain from five to seven rooms, and two of these heat- 
ing affairs are supposed to be sufficient to heat the 
whole flat. 

The large wide fireplaces for burning logs five or 
six feet long, of course, cannot be found at the pres- 
ent time. The modern architect has almost forgotten 
how to design such an affair, although in the case of 
country clubhouses and similar structures there is a 
demand forthem. But many an old country mansion 
still glories in the log fire, and the owner would as 
soon forget to put potatoes in his cellar as let a sum- 
mer go by without providing logs for use all through 
the autumn and sometimes all through the winter. 
Long-distance bicycling, which has given new life to 
the old country inns that were sinking to decay, has 
brought many a city rider before the roar and crackle 
of an old-fashioned log fire. The tourist on a wheel 
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has found the log fires and quaint country meals of 
the wayside tavern one of the main attractions of the 
trip. After supper, for which a long ride has given 
keen appetite, the wheelmen form a circle around the 
blazing fire, and with pipes giving forth volumes of 
fragrant smoke, settle themselves for tales of the 
“biggest fish I ever caught was the fish that got 
away,” only it is not fish they talk about, but the big 
runs made in a single day. 

In parts of the country where natural gas abounds 
grate fires are the rule, being not only cheap but 
clean. A fire of pine knots is considered better than 
all others, but only the few can enjoy pine knots, as 
there is a limit to the supply.—New York Tribune. 


E- 


Picker Up In THE FAMILY LivinGc Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Huck Toweling. 

Huck toweling in all the various qualities in which 
it appears in the market is perhaps more useful for 
general house purposes than any other of the crash 
family. It is invaluable as a hand and roller towel, 
as an embroidery fabric and for the manufacture of 
ladies’ and men’s scarfs, etc., in the finer grades. In 
the ordinary heavy makes the price ranges from eight 
cents to sixteen cents per yard, but the kind which is 
most in demand for embroidery purposes is twenty- 
seven inches wide and is retailed at about thirty- 
seven and one-half cents per yard. Of course there 
are much finer and wider cloths than these which can 
be had as high as seventy-five cents per yard in 
French and Irish hucks.—Dry Goods Chronicle. 


Heredity. 

Heredity is an overworked jade, too often driven 
in double harness with a hobby, but the link between 
generation and generation is too strong and so close 
that none may lightly tell all the strands of which it 
is woven, nor from whence were spun the threads 
that tie us to the past. It is very certain, despite the 
theories of Weismann, that the acquired character- 
istics of the parent may be transmitted to the child. 
The boy whose father walked the quarter-deck is, 
nine times out of ten, as certain to head for salt 
water as a sea-gull born in a hen’s nest. The victim 
of ill fortune and prisoner of despair who breaks the 
jail of life to escape fate’s malice leaves a dark ten- 
dency in the blood of his offspring, which again and 
again proves the terrible power of inherited weak- 
ness. Women who lose their minds or become 
clouded in thought at childbirth, though they come 
of a stock of menssana, transmit the blight of insan- 
ity to their sons and daughters both; and not only 


consumptive weakness and the appetite for drink are 
acquired in a lifetime and then handed on for genera- 
tions, but preferences, talents, manners, personal 
likeness, all may be the wretched burden or happy 
gift handed down to the son by the father. Who 
then may say without fear of contradiction that the 
memories of passions and emotions that stirred those 
dead hearts to their center may not be part of our 
inheritance? The setting, the connection, is gone, 
but the memory of the emotion remains. Such and 
such nerves have quivered violently for such and 
such a cause, the memory stores and transmits the 
impression, and a similar incident sets them tingling 
again, though two generations lie between.—North 
American Review. 


Cocoanuts. 

The word cocoanut is derived from the Portuguese 
“coco,” meaning monkey, because the base resem- 
bles a monkey’s face. The tree was known to the 
people of Ceylon as early as too B. C., the milk be- 
ing used by them for making cement. The cocoanut 
is one of the most useful of plants—root, trunk, leaf, 
sac and nut are made to yield tribute to man. The 
fibre of the husk furnishes excellent yarn, and is pre- 
ferred to horsehair for stuffing beds, cushions, chairs 
and saddles. It is stronger and more elastic than 
hemp. The Polynesians twist small cords of this fibre, 
which serve in the construction of houses and canoes 
where Europeans would employ nails. The green 
nuts are grated for medicinal use. Grated cocoanuts 
form an ingredient of the East Indian condiment 
curry. Inthe Maldive Islands labor is usually paid 
for in cocoanuts.—New York World. 


Washing the Hands. 

An essential article of the kitchen for use of per- 
sons with sensitive hands isa liquid to counteract 
the action of the alkalies of strong soda on the hand. 
One of the best preparations consists of equal parts 
of citric acid and glycerine, mixed together and kept 
near the sink. As soon as the dishes are washed, 
wash the hands carefully in a wash dish in a little 
clear, warm water, so as to remove all traces of the 
soapsuds of the dishpan. Dry the hands and rub 
them carefully with a little of the preparation of 
citric acid and glycerine and dry the hands with a 
soft towel. By this means the most sensitive hands 
may be kept white and soft and free from chafing in 
the coldest weather. In default of anything else a 
little vinegar and cream will act satisfactorily, and 
there will be no stamp left upon the hands of the 
ever-recurring task of the dishpan. 


Heated Shoes. 

An effective means of warming the feet has been 
patented in Germany. The inventor calls it “heat- 
able shoes.” Within the heel of the shoe, which is 
hollowed out, there is a receptacle for a glowing sub- 
stance, similar to that used in the Japanese hand- 
warmers. Between the soles, imbedded in asbestos 
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covers, is a rubber bag, which is filled with water. 
The water is heated, and, as it circulates while the 
wearer of the shoe is walking, it keeps the surface of 
the foot warm. A small safety valve is provided so 
that the bag cannot burst. The warmth given by 
this sole never rises above 70° Fahrenheit, and will 
last about eight hours. The sole is slightly thicker 
than that of a wet weather boot. 


In the Sick Room. 

The most trying time for a sick person is between 
the hours of one and four in the morning. Vitality 
becomes diminished, and the strength should there- 
fore be fortified as far as possible with some strong 
food, either soup or egg or milk, about midnight. 
The nurse should always make the meals look as 
tempting as possible, with snowy serviettes, spark- 
ling glass and always a flower’ or two in a dainty 
vase. Even a spray of mignonette will often work 
wonders in interesting or pleasing the patient. These 
small details are too often omitted by te nurse on 
the plea of not having time to see to them, but they 
ought to be considered as essential to the progress 
of the patient as the punctual administration of the 
medicine itself. Often they are more potent than 
this last. It is very certain, too, that the nurse who 
would find such details of her service irksome is no 
true nurse, and ought not to be intrusted with the 
care of a sick person. Further, it is a mistake to 
leave untouched food by a person’s bedside in the 
hope that it will be eaten later on. The patient will 
simply be disgusted with food altogether. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GEMS FROM A MINE OF LITERARY WEALTH. 
If you lie at all, lie boldly. 

The men will stand anything. 

It’s a woman’s vocation to be married. 

A woman is as good as a man any day. 

Dearest friends make the best enemies. 

Marriage is sometimes the grave of love. 

It’s a bad workman quarrels with his tools. 

Sinners never hear any harm of themselves. 

An old girl makes a young married woman. 


There is something better than beauty, and that is 
charm. 

There are not husbands enough to go round—statistics 
prove it. 

A lie should be large and adaptable, and allow a margin 
for alteration. 

There’s no sight more deplorable than a man who can’t 
employ himself. 

All lovers’ promises are, of course, entirely founded on 
the doctrine of probabilities. 

A woman may just as well give up the game when once 
she can’t make the other woman jealous. 


It is my theory that half the unhappiness of married 
life comes of husbands and wives being constantly 
together—all in all to each other. 

—Violet Hunt. 


From Everypopy’s TABLE, Swept Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Digestible Eggs. 

Eggs to be readily digested should either be boiled 
very soft or hard enough to crumble readily. In the 
intermediate stage the albumen is so tough as to be 
insoluble by the gastric juice. There is no happy 
medium between the three or four minute egg and 
the twenty. Boiled eggs, however, to be at their best, 
should not be boiled at all; but if desired hard 
should be kept just below the boiling point for twenty 
minutes. For soft eggs, put in cold water, allow to 
just come to a boil, and they will be creamy and 
delicious all the way through. 


Glazed Ham 


Take a cold boiled ham from which the skin has 
been removed and brush it all over with beaten eggs. 
To a cupful of powdered cracker allow enough rich 
milk or cream to make into a thick paste; add a 
pinch of salt and work in a teaspoonful of melted 
butter. Spread this evenly a quarter of an inch thick 
over the ham, and set in a moderate oven to brown. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


Dumpling Broth. 

Simmer a knuckle of veal in three quarts of water 
for two hours; and a bay leaf, a sprig of parsley, a 
small carrot, sliced, and simmer one hour longer; 
strain, cool, take off all fat, pour into kettle, leaving 
sediment. Take one-half cupful each of flour and 
chopped suet and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
make a dough with cold water to soften, shape the 
size of small marble, drop in soup, after ten minutes 
add a tablespoonful of grated onion, salt and pepper. 
Serve at once. 


Almond Bread. 


Make a mixture in like manner to sponge cake: 
One pound two ounces of eggs (exclusive of shells), 
one ounce of rice flour, two ounces of butter. Reserve 
some of the chopped almonds to sprinkle on the top. 
One pound of powdered sugar, one pound of sifted 


_and dry flour, quarter of a pound of fine chopped 


almonds, allowing one bitter almond for every twelve 
sweet ones. A good flavoring of lemon. To mix, 
sift the rice in with the flour, also rub the butter into 
the flour, whisk the eggs and sugar well up, then add 
the almonds and the lemon flavor; give it one stir 
round, then add the flour, butter, and rice. Mix in 


lightly but fully, then bake in long, square papered 
tins to sell at any price that may be decided on— 
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usually twenty-five cents for this class of cake. 
Sprinkle some chopped almonds evenly over the top, 
and bake in the same heat as for sponge cakes. 
This is a fine cake, and the batter requires to be 
beaten up in a cool place. If it is warm it dissolves 
the butter, and the cake is a failure. The longer and 
narrower the tin the better this cake looks.—The 
Helper. 


Apples with Burnt Almonds. 

Cut six fine apples in two, crosswise ; remove the 
core with a tube, peel, and have the apples perfectly 
round. Cook them slowly in a light sirup, being care- 
ful that they retain their shape while becoming quite 
tender. When done, drain and place them on a but- 
tered baking sheet. Bestrew them well with a layer 
of burnt almond and a little powdered sugar over all. 
Serve them hot on rounds of puff paste, and garnish 
them with candied cherries. 


Baked Apples and Honey. 

Take ripe apples of uniform size, and with a knife 
remove the core by boring in at one end, but do not 
run the knife clear through. Place them in a baking 
dish, and put into each apple a teaspoonful each of 
honey and butter, and bake in a moderate oven.— Bee 
Culture. 


Delicious Bread. 


To make one loaf: One quart of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of sugar, two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder,* half 
medium-sized cold boiled potato and water. Sift 
thoroughly flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder; rub 
in the potato ; add sufficient water to mix smoothly and 
rapidly into a stiff batter, about as soft as for pound 
cake ; about a pint of water to a quart of flour will be 
required—more or less according to the brand and 
quality of the flour used. Do not make a stiff dough, 
like yeast bread. Pour the batter into a greased pan, 
four and one-half by eight inches, and four inches 
deep, filling about half full. The loaf will rise to 
fill the pan when baked. Bake in very hot oven 
forty-five minutes, placing paper over first fifteen 
minutes baking, to prevent crusting too soon on top. 
Bake immediately after mixing. 

*The Royal Baking Powder Company will thank those trying 
this receipt for information as to result. 


Eating what we Know Nothing About. 

There is nothing so delicious as the first codfish 
caught off the ’Sconset shore. You never have them 
as we do. We eat the “tongues and sounds,” and 
one does not know what codfish is until they have 
tastedthese. Then the “ inwards” are sold at twenty- 
five cents a quart. What they are I will not explain. 
But fried in crumbs, there is nothing more palatable. 
“Britches” and “chittlings” are the names given to 
the different varieties, found under the more general 
term “inwards.”—Nantucket Cor. Springfield Re- 
publican. 


FLAVORSOME FOWLS. 

ITH the knowledge a resourceful cook always 
carries with her, thrown upon the stewpan 
and the oven, a hen from four to six years 

old may be made not only as tender, but of richer 
flavor, than her descendants, and a practical house- 
wife has put the recipe for so doing into every day 
language for the benefit of housekeepers. 

The day before they are to be served take one or a 
pair of old hens and stew gently for four hours, allow 
to cool over night in the water in which they have 
been boiled, then roast in the oven in the usual way, 
that is, allow ten minutes to every pound, basting 
often with the drippings of roast beef or bacon fat, a 
large tablespoonful of which must be put in the pan 
with the chicken when first put inthe oven. If young 
housekeepers would only awaken to the necessity of 
basting fowls often, they would avoid the dry meat 
that is too often found at otherwise daintily served 
tables. 

The stuffing for fowls is also a rock upon which too 
many young housekeepers split, failing to realize the 
value of beef suet as the foundation of the same, 
using instead butter, which is far more expensive and 
much less satisfactory in its results. For a pair of 
chickens, take a cupful of suet, finely chopped and 
free from strings, rub this between the hands into two 
cupfuls of the crumbs of a stale loaf, a tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley and a teaspoonful of chopped 
green thyme (or in the winter dried), and pepper and 
salt to taste; break an egg, without beating, into 
this, stir with a fork to a paste, put into balls and fill 
the crops of the fowls to a sightly plumpness, the re- 
mainder to be put inside. 

Such a stuffing or seasoning as this will be crisp 
yet moist, instead of the sloppy mouthful of salted 
and peppered bread one too often finds served. 

For ducks and geese, nicely boiled onions, well 
drained and chopped with sage and pepper and salt 
to taste is the proper stuffing and they must never 
be offered without a generous dish of tart apple sauce, 
the snowy whiteness of which is attained by beating 
in half the juice of a lemon to each quart of sauce. 
With chicken and game, cranberry jelly is preferred 
by many to currant, and an easy and unfailing rule 
that is sure to “jell” is to boil a quart of the fruit 
first for one minute with a quarter of a teacupful of 
water, then press through a bright tin colander or 
coarse hair sieve, return to the fire, let come to the 
boil with a large breakfast coffee cup heaping full of 
sugar and pour into the mold. This, made in the 
morning, will be properly stiff by evening, and will 
be just in the quivering stage without being too firm. 

A thick chicken soup should always be made from 
the broth in which a fowl has been stewed, as when 
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this is eaten the full nourishment of the chicken is 
obtained. Made as follows it is one of the most de- 
lectable soups ever tasted; once tried it will be a 
standing favorite, and is a recipe for which a notable 
cook is justly famous. Melt in a good-sized agate or 
porcelain-lined saucepan a heaping tablespoonful of 
butter, when boiling hot, but not brown, stir in two 
scant tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, add salt and white 
pepper to taste, then stir slowly into it a quart of the 
broth and a pint of milk boiling hot, stir until it is of 
the consistency of thick cream and should invariably 
be served with croutons. The last named are merely 
made from thick slices of a stale loaf cut into dice 
and thrown into deep boiling lard to brown.—Emily 
Ford. 


THE LATEST KITCHEN REQUIREMENT. 

As an illustration of the latter-day requirements of 
servants, a correspondent sends me a letter she has 
just received in answer to an advertisement for an 
upper parlor maid. The applicant writes an excel- 
lent hand, and expresses herself—with one or two 
lapses—really very well. Indeed, she would seem to 
be a valuable acquisition in any household, if only 
from the fact that she is quite accustomed “to take 
the head of dinner parties.” She, however, has a 
“bicycle” which would have to be carefully housed 
for her, and she would require a free afternoon weekly 
to ride it—starting a-wheel, one presumes, in tights, 
from the area door. My correspondent, who seems 
a temperate person, makes no comment on this letter 
beyond remarking that, as she keeps eight female 
servants, it would be rather awkward if they all rode 
“bicycles.” —The Gentlewoman. 


EGG PLANTS. 


Egg plants, when properly prepared, are the most 
delicious vegetables known, and deserve to be much 
more extensively used, as they can often take the 
place of meat for supper. 

TO FRY. 

Pare and cut in slices and lay in cold, salted water 
for over an hour, which removes a black, bitter, juice. 
Then press the slices between two plates and wipe 
them on aclean cloth. Roll in cracker crumbs and 
egg, and fry with butter. 

TO BAKE. 

After paring and slicing as above, add water 
enough to boil soft, and salt to suit taste. When 
soft, pour off the water and mash; make a batter of 
flour and eggs, mix the whole together, and bake like 
griddle cake. When the proper quantities are mixed, 
it will make a nice, brown cake, with no grease, ex- 
cept to keep free from the pan. 

Or, boil till soft enough to mash like turnips. 
Mash them smooth, add a few bread crumbs soaked in 
sweet cream, a little chopped parsley and salt, and a 
sprinkle of cayenne. Mix all thoroughly, pour into 
a buttered baking dish, cover the top with bread 
crumbs and bake half an hour. 

Or, after mashing, add minced sausage or other 


meat, with bread crumbs and an egg ortwo. Mix 
and bake as above. 

Or, prepare as for frying, but instead place the 
slices on a greased tin and bake in a brisk oven for 
twenty minutes. A small piece of bacon added to 
each slice before baking is a good addition. 

TO STUFF. 

Cut in two; scrape the inside out, and put it in a 
saucepan with a little minced ham; cover with water 
and boil till soft; drain off and add two tablespoon- 
fuls of grated crumbs, one tablespoonful of butter, 
half a minced onion, with pepper and salt to taste. 
Fill each half of the hull with the mixture; add a 
small lump of butter and bake for fifteen minutes 
—and if you do not know what to do next, call in 
your nearest and best friend for further advice.— 
Rural Californian. 


TWO “OUT WEST” BREAKFAST BILLS OF FARE. 


Cliff House, San Francisco. 
Cantaloupe. 
SOUP. 
Clam Chowder. 
RELISHES. 
Olives. 
FISH. 
Boiled Salmon, Hollandaise. 
Steamed Clams. 
ENTREES, 
Chicken Fricassee, with Mushrooms. 
Cotelettes a la Financiere. 
Small Steak aux Petits Pois. 


Cream of Chicken. Consomme. 


Pickles. Radishes. 


Sardines. 


ROASTS. 

Beef. Turkey. Duck. Veal. 

VEGETABLES. 
Corn. Peas. String Beans. 
DESSERT. 
Apple and I.emon Cream Pie. Pineapple Short Cake. 
Ice Cream. Cake. Fruit. Cheese. 
Coffee Nuts. Raisins. 


Albany Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 
Bouillon with Egg. Sliced Tomatoes. 
Crab Apple Glace. Oranges. Rocky Ford Cantaloupes. 
Ralston’s Breakfast Food. 
Oatmeal. 
Broiled Salmon Steaks. Fried Yellow Perch. 
Omelet with Asparagus Points. 
Eggs, as you like. 
Chicken Livers, en Brochette. 

Boston Baked Beans with Brown Bread. 
Minced Corn Beef. Calf’s Liver and Bacon. 
BROILED. 

Spring Chicken on Toast. 

Tenderloin and Sirloin Steak. 

Lamb Chops. Horseshoe Ham, 
POTATOES. 

Saratoga Chips. Baked. French Fried. 
German Apple Cake. Stick Rolls. Peppermint Muffins, 
Ring Rolls. Health Griddle Cakes. Toast Creamed. 

Maple Sirup. Honey in Comb. 
Homemade Peach Preserves. 
Whipped Cream Served with Cereals and Coffee. 
Cocoa. Oolong Tea. Coffee. 
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Mix 4. An essential element in a successful school. 
5. Part of a driver’s outfit. 
the 6. Kitchen utensils. a 
for 7. Two measures. 
it 8. Game which makes an excellent pie. 
a § 9. Something all must submit to sooner or later 
to. Important parts of a saw. 4 
tr. Part of a hill. 
na 12. Important part of various domestic utensils. 
ater 13. Part of a lady’s paraphernalia. 
on- Useful articles for medicine, traveling, and storing. 
ter, Contributions for this department are always in order, the of are fond. | 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, Something swage Sar. ‘ 
ste. 17. Part of an artist’s outfit. 
tes Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 19. An essential instrument in military music. 5 
in writer will go straight to the waste-basket. on, A sncial event, 
—— — 21. Parts of a druggist’s stock. | 
: THE HUMAN BODY. 22. The young of an animal. % 
Dissected and Put Together Again in the Highest Style of 23- Something necessary for a successful business life. 3 
the Art of Physical Dissection. 24. Something important in durable furniture. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT AT WHICH ONE OR MANY MAy ENJOY THE 25. Something used in stately architecture. ¢ 
KNOWLEDGE, OR PERHAPS BE FRIGHTENED AT LEARNING oF 26-_ Part of a pitcher. 
WHAT THE HumAN Bopy 1s ComposeD. ALSO A PAPER, IN- 27. Something we all have and all good people deem very 
STRUCTIVE AND FULL OF TECHNICAL INFORMATION. precious. 
- This may be played as a Game by preparing cards, one 8. The principal part of a ship. 
; for each guest, with the numbers of the questions marked 2% A® important part of a house. Pots 
in lines, leaving space for the answers. The hostess, or » & slang term applied to a disagreeable quality in man. i. 
31. A peculiar joint. 
one appointed, reads the questions, calling the number 32. A plant. 5 
first, and pausing a reasonable time between questions, = Approach to a house. 
for the answer to be written after the corresponding 34. Part of an exclamation of enthusiasm. 
number. 35. Part of a bottle. { 
For the benefit of the readers of ‘‘Quiet Hours for the 36. Insignia of royalty. ¥ 
Quick Witted ” department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the 37. A kind of fish. = 
following prizes will be given for the first correct solutions 38. A heathen goddess. 
received : 39. A stately tree. 
Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants,as 4° The antithesis of economy. - 
ieee: 41. Part of a weapon worn by officers. 
: , raf 42. Name of an agreeable quality in our friends. 
First Prize, A complete set—six Volumes—of Putnam’s 43. Parts of a prison. 
Magazine, rare and valuable, as established and conducted by 44. Artificial means of transportation. 
2, the late George Ww. Curtis, containing more literary wealth 45. The entrance to a public building. : 
than any similar publication of the present day. 46. A musical instrument which gladdens a Scotchman’s heart. } 
Second Prize, a handsomely bound Volume of the London 47. The most majestic musical instrument. 
Magazine of Art. 48. What a good physician aims to do. 
Third Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HousEKEEPING. 49. A slang word applied to an active man and a thriving town ‘ 
Fourth Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HouSEKEEPING. plus the letter “r™ gives an important organ. is 
Fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goon 
KEEPING. PrizE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
Those who have won a prize in this department within the 413.—ANAGRAMMATICAL FOOD PRODUCTS. 


last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page x 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of cach list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, February 13, at 6 p.m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

The answers to all questions are found in the Human Body. 
Prize Puzzve. 

415.—THE HUMAN BODY. 


1. An important part of a carpenter’s outfit. 
2. Places of worship. 
3. Entrance to a cave. 


This anagram, like all others which appear in the 
“Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted” Department of 
Goop HousEKEEPING, has attracted wide attention, com- 
petitive lists being received from nearly every state in the 
Union and from Canada and Nova Scotia. A few of the 
contestants complained of it being “too easy,” one call- 
ing attention to the fact that the answers had been ob- 
tained within five hours after receiving the magazine, but, 
alas! this list on examination was found not absolutely 
correct as was the case with many others. The prizes 
have been awarded as follows: 

First—A Handsome Parlor Lamp, Mrs. J. H. Watson, 
355 West Twentieth street, New York city. 

Second—Burton’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor,” in 
two Royal Octavo Volumes, Mrs. Reuben Hatch, 81 Shel- 
don street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Third—Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
M. Louise Bartlett, 64 Pearl street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Fourth—Two bound Volumes of Goop HouUSEKEEP- 
ING, Mrs. J. Henry Johnson, Leominster, Mass. 

fifth—One year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
InG—Sarah I. Paine, Marblehead, Mass. 


19. 


Rain carts rap ponds S. 


. See Nan pads Ab. 


Ears ply. 

E. Cobb led one fried. 
Hang sad Meg. 

To fear foes B. 


. We show to Ted tan tea 


pies. 


. Ah! deal in man’s bells. 

. Seek fate B. 

. Boil red can van. 

. H. L. comb sap. 

. L. N. tote of mug. 

. Mad hues sups pains, 


Q. K.N. 


. We’s bets dear. 
. Cue burs M. C. 


Lee tubs date cent. 


. Noon raids Conn. 
. Hit many rents dup. 


O pa for stork ! 


20. Shout pear stork E. E. 


. Has Ned led Ray Rice’s. 
. N. E. C. shy Kate, Dick 


runs. 


. Lined Part ave. 

. H.C. B. deep pie F. 

. Pass rug A. A. 

. P. get lang. 

. See pet train groom dean. 
. Bun had rap bar chins. 

. Nan did lose. 

. Seen cabs dart gain bang B. 
. Pah! cloves, 

. E. has snapped race. 

. Pen grease. 

. O call fair I rage man a 


sad pang. 


. Rate chickens for H. 

. S. R. Post’s bus rules. 

. So go as a lean bug. 

. Nan S. go learn modes. 

. Find sea tags D. 

. B. D. dread less pain home. 
. Foul crews ail. 

. Pat sleeps, sur. 

. R. tug pie far. 


Nag some. 


. Hum or moss. 

. Turks ran F. F. 

. Nan’s baa. 

. New malt rose. 

. K. L. noses mum. 

. Q muse rash sum. 

. Nay Ben K. dies. 

. R. P. peck deep lips. 
. A guest Mase A. 

. Ma ten peg oars. 

. No, Ned A. Turner do 


land kites. 


. K. hop crops. 
- Pat loan cues. 
. C. kid file pest peg. 


Bob free pie firms. 
U. go ten. 


. He chased E. E. 


Carrots and Parsnips. 
Peas and Beans. 
Parsley. 

Boiled Corned Beef. 
Ham and Eggs. 
Roast of Beef. 


White and Sweet Potatoes. 
Lima and Shell Beans. 
Beef Steak. 

Liver and Bacon. 

Lamb Chops. 

Leg of Mutton. 


Squashes and Pumpkins. 
Sweetbreads. 
Cucumbers. 

Lettuce and Beets. 

Corn and Onions. 
Turnips and Thyme. 
Roast of Pork. 
Porterhouse Steak. 
Celery and Radishes. 


Turkeys and Chickens. 
Veal and Tripe. 

Chipped Beef. 
Asparagus. 

Egg Plant. 

Green and Ripe Tomatoes 
Spinach and Rhubarb. 
Dandelions. 

Cabbage and String Beans. 
Veal Chops. 

Peaches and Pears. 

Green Peas. 


Malaga and California Grapes. 
French Artichokes 
Brussels Sprouts. 
Bologna Sausage. 
Oranges and Lemons. 
Dates and Figs. 
Pressed and Boiled Ham. 
Cauliflowers. 

Russet Apples. 
Grape Fruit. 
Mangoes. 
Mushrooms. 
Frankfurts. 

Bananas. 
Watermelons. 
Muskmelons. 
Summer Squash. 
Kidney Beans. 
Pickled Peppers. 
Sausage Meat. 
Pomegranates. 


Tenderloin and Round Steak. 
Pork Chops. 

Cantaloupes. 

Pickled Pigs’ Feet. 

Prime Ribs of Beef. 

Tongue. 

Head Cheese. 


. Clapp bears. 

. C. Squire chase dinner. 

. Crew’s tears. 

. An bub street. 

. Rain sun be doom. 

. Asad crow ran near deep 
cold G. 

. Best rap latter. 

. Fred E. has crow cap 

. Sal mum ponds. 

. Spend free bee cords. 

. Sip peel pan. 


Crabapples. 
Quinces and Cherries. 
Watercress. 

Butter Beans. 
Bermuda Onions. 


Delaware and Concord Grapes 
Bartlett Pears. 

Crawford Peaches. 

Damson Plums. 

Pressed Corned Beef. 
Pineapples. 


. E. big roe roses. Gooseberries. 
. I has urn stew Q. Winter Squash. 
. Brine carers. Cranberries. 


. A lean gun needs gas W. New England Sausage. 


. Spit Cora. Apricots. 
. Paw led plains B. Baldwin Apples. 
. Turn scar. Currants. 
. Ha! she licks herb bug 
rib. High Bush Blackberries. 


94 
95- 
96. 
97- 
98. 
99- 
100. 


. Ted swings one up. 
. I. B. R. K. cures heel. 


. G. pile pond pins. 
. R.Blakerspades riced bran. Red and Black Raspberries. 
. Rolic cob. 

. Bear cap was tag. 
Peck’s sealer. 

Ha! I is pale corn café. 
Take vales. 

Said torn R. is in can. 
N.C. Ray’s barn beer. 
Pan cost oar. 

U. V. taste cell. 


Pound Sweetings. 
Huckleberries. 


- Rain sand M. Mandarins. 

. Barr rise stew. Strawberries. 

. Live poles Dick. Pickled Olives. 

. Miss M. or pen. Persimmons. 

. Rise blur bee. Blueberries. 

. Mag plunges geer. Greengage Plums. 
. Seer Rabbi R. Barberries. 


Golden Pippins. 


Broccoli. 

Catawba Grapes. 
Seckel Pears. 
California Peaches. 
Veal Steak. 

Citron and Raisins. 
Cranberry Beans. 
Roast Capon. 

Veal Cutlets. 


Entitled to Honorable Mention, having correctly an- 
swered this puzzle, with the exception of now and then 


“the slip of the pen:’ 


Mrs. Delos Shaw, Medford, Wis. 

A. T. Thompson, New York city. 

Mrs. John T. Busiel, Laconia, N. H. 
Mrs. H. T. Northam, Hartford, Ct. 

Mrs. R. S. Devol, Gambier, Ohio. 

Mary W. Howland, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. T. Bruck, Mount Savage, Md. 
Harriet Edith Hart, Mystic, Ct. 

Mrs. F. D. Sampson, Newton, Mass. 
Mrs. Frank Nadler, Davenport, Ia. 

Mrs. Frederick Sayer, Boston, Mass. 
Jessie S. Atwell, Alliance, Ohio. 

Miss Fannie Mumford, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. George P. Britton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss M. L. Ames, Marlborough, Mass. 
Regina Artley, Rupert, Pa. 

Miss M. A. McCollum, Stuyvesant, N. Y. 
Mrs. Eleanor Vanhorn, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Edwin H. Candee, Sheffield, Mass. 

Mrs. A. E. Grover, Stroudwater, Me. 
Miss Sarah Tuthill, Middletown, N. Y. 
Abraham Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 
Ada T. Woods, Hudson, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles Otis Kimball, New York city. 
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Carra C. Parsons, Southampton, Mass. 
William Garrison Reed, Boston, Mass. 
V. E. Keeler, New Haven, Ct. 

Harriet J. Ripley, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. L. E. Coleman, Ashfield, Mass. 
Mary J. McArdle, Winsted, Ct. 

Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, Worcester, Mass. 

E. S. Freeman, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Mrs. George L. Best, Hartford, Ct. 

Mrs. J. H. Nitchie, Evanston, II. 

Mrs. Charles E. Weld, Roslindale, Mass. 
Mrs. W. B. Morningstern, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. E. J. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Neb. 
Mrs. George A. Fletcher, Milton, Mass. 


Mrs. George Edward Kendall, Manchester, N. H. 


Miss Frances E. Kingsley, Mansfield, Pa. 
Mrs. M. F. Mendousa, Springfield, Ill. 
Lucy E. Baldwin, Pawling, N. Y. 

E. E. Upton, Amherst, Mass. 

E, E. Torrey, Roxbury, Mass. 


Miss Ameiia Seaman, Northampton, Mass. 


Mrs. M. N. Bray, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. H. S. Bartholomew, Bristol, Ct. 
Mrs. M. T. Currier, Amesbury, Mass. 
Lillian Budd, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mrs. F. J. Collier, Hudson, N. Y. 

Mrs. F. S. Aymar, Stockbridge, Mass. 
Ozayier W. Turple, Worcester, Mass. 
Mary E. Wilder, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Mrs. Edward Thorndike, Harriman, Tenn. 


Sarah Scattergood, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. D. Wheeler, Southold, N. Y. 
Anna L. A. Deane, Fall River, Mass. 
Mrs. Henry Goldthwaite, Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. L Shirer, Topeka, Kans. 
Mrs. E. S. Hutchins, Cincinnati, O. 
William White, Walton, N. Y. 

Ina R. Hartog, New Haven, Ct. 

Mrs. L. P. Field, Roselle, N. J. 
Maude G. Davidson, Lewistown, III. 
Mary C. Douglass, Houghton, Mich. 
Mrs. W. B. Humphrey, Sioux City, Ia. 
Mrs. J. B. Horton, Dorchester, Mass. 
Miss Alice Heywood, Holyoke, Mass. 
Mrs. E A. Lewis, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Mrs. Harriet D. Parker, West Rutland, Vt. 


Mrs. George S. Fleming, Alhambra, Cal. 
Mrs. F. W. Kirk, Boston, Mass. 

Clara F. Holbrook, Uxbridge, Mass. 
Mrs. R. W. Ciark, Wethersfield, Ct. 

E, E. Hutchinson, New York city. 
Byron Marshall, Marblehead, Mass. 
Anna R. Holmes, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs. R. G. Aitken, Mt. Hamilton, Cal. 
Mary J. Moore, Chicopee, Mass. 
Florence J. Dale, Whitehall, N. Y. 

Ella C. Jones, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. M. E. Nichols, Dorchester, Mass. 
Carrie Wadsworth, New Britain, Ct. 
Mrs. Dan Burlingame, Earlville, Ill. 
Mrs. K. V. V. Huntington, Auburn, N. Y. 
Jessie H. Wright, Springfield, Vt. 

Amy H. Wales, Randolph, Mass. 

Sarah M. Clement, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. John P. Forbes, New Haven, Ct. 


THE MATCH. 


The lucifer match has attained its present high state of 
perfection by a long series of inventions of various de- 
grees of merit, the most important of which resulted from 
the progress of chemical science. 

Starting from the ingenious tinder box and fyrstan of 
our Saxon ancestors, the first attempt, so far as I know, 
to improve on the old sulphur match was made in 1805 by 
Chancel, a French chemist, who tipped cedar splints with 
a paste of chlorate of potash and sugar. On dipping one 
of these matches into a little bottle containing asbestos 
wetted with sulphuric acid, and withdrawing it, it burst 
into flame. This contrivance was introduced into Eng- 
land some time after the battle of Waterloo, and was sold 
ata high price, under the name of Prometheans. I re- 
member being struck with amazement when I saw a match 
thus ignited. 

Some time after this aman named Heurtner opened a 
shop on the south side of the Strand, opposite the 
Church of St. Clement Dane. It was named the Light- 
house, and he added this inscription to the mural litera- 
ture of London: 

“To save your knuckles, time, and trouble, 
Use Heurtner’s Euperion.” 


An ornamental open motrée metalligue box, containing 
fifty matches and the sulphuric acid asbestos bottle, was 
sold fora shilling. It hada large sale, and was known 
in the kitchen as the Hugh Perry. Heurtner also brought 
out vesuvians, consisting of a cartridge containing chlo- 
rate of potash and sugar and a glass bead full of sulphuric 
acid. On pressing the end with a pair of nippers, the 
bead was crushed and the paste burst into flame. This 
contrivance was afterward more fully and usefully em- 
ployed for firing the gunpowder in the railway fog 
signals. 

We now come to Walker. He was a druggist at 
Stockton-on-Tees, and in 1827 produced what he called 
congreves, never making use of the word lucifer, which 
was not yet applied to matches. His splints were first 
dipped in sulphur and then tipped with the chlorate of 
potash paste, in which gum was substituted for sugar, 
and there was added a small quantity of sulphide of 
antimony. The match was ignited by being drawn 
through a fold of sandpaper, with pressure; but it often 
happened that the tipped part was torn off without ig- 
niting, or, if ignited, it sometimes scattered balls of fire 
about, burning the carpet and even igniting a lady’s 
dress. These matches were held to be so dangerous 
that they were prohibited by law in France and Ger- 
many. 

The first grand improvement in the manufacture took 
place in 1833 by the introduction of phosphcius into 
the paste, and this seems to have suggested the word 
lucifer, which the match has ever since retained. When 
phosphorus was first introduced to the matchmaker its 
price was four guineas per pound, but the demand for 
it soon became so great that it had to be manufactured 
by the ton, and the price quickly fell to half a crown per 
pound.—Notes and Queries. 
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Columbian Prize Charades. 
THE COLUMBIAN PRIZE CHARADES. By Herbert Ingalls, 
author of “ The Boston Charades.” Cloth, $1. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard. 

The charade is having its day as never before since the 
art of printing was made known, and this new volume by 
the author of “ The Boston Charades ” will certainly give 
pleasure to the many who are fond of this kind of enter- 
tainment. In the new volume there are 160 numbers of 
this sort of puzzle. Prizes, ina series of ten, are offered 
to persons more or less successful in recording the solu- 
tions. The particulars regarding the competition are 
given in the book itself, which also gives, in an appendix, 
the solutions of “ The Boston Charades.”’ 


The Merry Five. 

THE Merry Five. By Penn Shirley, author of “ Little Miss 
Weezy,” etc. Illustrated. The Silver Gate Series, second 
volume. Cloth, 155 pages; 75 cents. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

In this volume, which, like its predecessor, is laid on 
the Pacific coast, ‘‘ The Merry Five’’ continue their ex- 
cursions and adventures amid the novel scenes and 
strange surroundings of their new home. They go to the 
beaches, learn to swim, camp out, visit the bee ranch and 
the mines, everywhere getting new experiences. As in 
all Penn Shirley’s stories, there is the element of funny 
incidents, and the children will be delighted with all the 
characters in this wholesome story. 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 

A Litr_e Giri or Lone Aco. By Eliza Orne White. A 
Book for Children. With colored cover design and other 
illustrations. Square r2mo, 151 pages; $1. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

We are introduced to this little girl on the deck of a 
sturdy ship crossing the Atlantic ocean seventy years ago. 
While her surroundings are materially different from 
those of the present time, the spirit of the child does not 
differ in any marked respect from that of children of the 
later years. There are no startling adventures, but a 
simple, pleasing story of child life in the early portion of 
the century. Dak 

The Boston Cooking School Cook Book. 

THE Boston CookING ScuHoo.t Cook Book. By Fannie 
Merritt Farmer, Principal of the Boston Cooking School. 
Cloth, r2mo, illustrated, 594 pages. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Few of the immense number of “cook books” issued 
within the past quarter-century have essayed so wide and 
complete a treatment of the food question as is here laid 
out. The author does not begin with a collection of 
recipes ; though these in bewildering abundance come in 
due time. The first chapter treats of food in the general 
sense of something which nourishes the body, and touches 
the scientific and chemical phases of the matter, though 
in amanner easy of comprehension and calculated to in- 


terest the non-scientific reader. The various food ele- 

ments are given brief but comprehensive treatment. 

Then follows a general chapter on cooking, and another 

on beverages; in the latter are given full instructions with 

recipes for preparing all of the known table drinks. The 
fourth chapter takes up bread making, which is compre- 
hensively treated; then one department after another of 
culinary science receives attention, in all of which the 
text and instruction has illustration by a large number of 
approved recipes. There are thirty-nine chapters, besides 

the glossary, tables, and miscellaneous matter, making a 

most gratifyingly complete kitchen companion and guide 

for the housekeeper, young or old, novice or veteran. 
On the Staff, 

On THE Starr. By Oliver Optic author of “ Young America 
Abroad,” etc. “The Blue and the Gray—On Land,” fourth 
volume. Emblematic cloth, r2mo, 474 pages; $1.50. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

The hero of this series and his associates pass through 
the usual number and variety of experiences in the present 
volume, all of which the venerable author portrays with a 
spirit and energy which shows no sign of waning. He 
has found in the diversified and inexhaustible field of the 
war of the rebellion material for the most charming and 
popular of all his various series, and the material thus 
secured he has used without stint for the delectation of 
his young readers. “On the Staff” easily holds even 
rank with other volumes in the series. 


Midshipman Farragut. 

MIDSHIPMAN FARRAGUT. By James Barnes, author of “ For 
King or Country,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 151 pages. Illustrated. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Charming as is this narrative of adventurous life “on 
the ocean wave,” it may be accepted as very closely 
founded upon actual facts in the life of the daring young 
midshipman who, through a long period of valuable ser- 
vice to his country, was to attain to the high rank of 
admiral. “ The characters,’ says the author, “with one 
exception, are historical, and but one or two small inci- 
dents, that might well have happened, have been taken 
from the imagination.” Where alleged “historical” 
romances frequently wander so far into the realms of 
imagination, this factor of actuality gives to the present 
work a special interest. 


CHAFING-DisH Recipes. By Gesine Lemcke, author of 
“ Desserts and Salads,” etc Cloth, 8vo, 82 pages, 75 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of this volume is principal and owner of the 
Brooklyn and New York cooking colleges,«consequently 
may be expected to speak with authority on all subjects 
relating to food preparation. In this case he confines 
himself to a collection of recipes for the chafing dish—an - 
article which has taken its place among the conveniences 
and necessities of modern life. There are some hundreds 
of these recipes, ranging from the most simple prepara- 
tions to the most pretentious, which can be readily con- 
cocted by means of the chafing dish. Some accessories, 
in the way of beverages and the like, are also given. 

THE UNIVERSALIST REGISTER: Giving Statistics of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and other Denominational Information for 
1896. Paper, 123 pages; 20 cents. Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House. 
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Goop 


Editor's Portfol io. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., JANUARY, 1897. 
Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 

Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. vVhenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow]- 
edged merit and high position 1n their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness. but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HousEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


TURNING THE NEW LEAF. 

Rev. Dr. Henry Tuckley, who last month wrote of 
“The Model Wife,” passes to the other side of the 
house, and treats of “ The Model Husband,” taking for 
a text the injunction of Paul, in his letter to the Ephe- 


sians, ‘‘ Husbands, love your wives.” It is a disser- 
tation of some length, but one so good and true and 
helpful that it should be read, from the first line to 
the last, by every husband in the land, for all may 
find in it something of fruitful suggestion to those 
wishing to follow the Goop HOUSEKERPING motto, 
and make the life of the household in fact a ‘‘ Higher 
Life.” 

“The Fat of the Land and How to Live On It,” 
gives some of the excellent recipes contained in a 
notable book, quite recently offered to the public. 
These recipes are prefaced with extracts from the 
author’s sensible and well-informed discussion of 
various topics relating to food and right living in 
material and moral ways—enough to inspire a wish 
for closer acquaintance with her admirable work. 


Deldee Croft has some timely suggestions as to 
“Night Work for Tired Eyes.” She shows how, by 
getting at it in the right way, almost an endless vari- 
ety of work may be done in the evening, without 
injury to the visual organs. 


Mrs. Arthur Stanley presents the third of her 
series of valuable papers on “The Table,” dealing 


more especially with some phases of what to do and 
to leave undone, without making the attempt to lay 
down a complete code of table etiquette. 


An interesting story, with a moral and a consider- 
able element of humor, is “ Mrs. Higgins’ Mistake,” 
told in a pleasant way by Ellen Van Heekeren. 


The article on “Household Insects” relates to 
such as cause annoyance in the flour and meal pre- 
serves. While the good housewife of the city may 
not be wholly free from their presence and their 
depredations, the dweller in rural districts, where the 
storeroom is more comprehensive and consequently 
more open to attack, will find this an exceptionally 
pertinent subject. 


All who have made the experiment know that there 
is a right way and a wrong way to do even so (appar- 
ently) simple a thing as the boiling of a potato. 
Emma Paddock Telford, whose writings are so famil- 
iar to all readers of Goop HousEKEEPING, shows 
how to distinguish between the two ways, choosing 
the right and avoiding the other. 


Whoever lived in the country region from thirty to 
fifty years ago, will find the memory of those times 
vividly awakened by Tinnie Lawrence’s entertaining 
description of “An Old-Time Donation,” and inci- 
dentally of the no way light task of “setting the 
house to rights ’’.after it was over. 


““Rest—Sweet Rest,” forms the topic of an essay 
by A. S. Brendle, who pleasingly points out the 
golden mean between wearing out and rusting out. 
Neither extreme, he declares, is advisable, since it is 
almost as bad to wear out, prematurely, as to rust 
out through purposeless inertia. 


The original verse begins with the frontispiece, 
“The Old Clock on the Stair.”” Then we have, 
“When the Evening Shadows Fall,” by Lizzie Clark 
Hardy ; “ The Old Home Place,”’ by Clara B. Miller; 
“New Year Bells,” by William Henry Nealon; 
“ Best,” by Mary A. Simpson; *“ A Time to Live and 
a Time to Die,” by John Wentworth; “The Buck- 
wheat Cake” (1828), illustrated, by Henry Pickering; 
“ Sleep,” by C. W. B.; “‘ The ‘ Watches of the Night,’” 
by Clark W. Bryan; “The Coffee Wasn’t Hot,” by 
La Rue; “The Best of all the Dear Old Songs,” by 
Walter M. Hazeltine; “Is it Not,” by Uncle John; 
and “A Well-Kept Home and the Kingdom Come,” 
by “ An Earthly Sojourner.” 
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JAN. 


Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
ion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 


JANUARY, 1897. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 


Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BaRD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Its a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Clank W. Bryan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

‘Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80.00 as x $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 soane 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
eading.or 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 illustration, 37.50 | Page, 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 paye, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, to per cent. 


Above, 12 “ “ 20 or “ 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
Matter), $1 oo per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 

(Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
30) 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
334% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 LyMAN Srt., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


**AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 
No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HouSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Creat 


This is what has given ye it 


Hood's Sarsaparilla the 
first place among medi- 

cines. It is the reason for the wonderful cures 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is the explanation 
of its enormous sales. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
stands not only upon its record of cures in the 
past, though this is unequaled by any other 
medicine, but it is today curing thousands of 
eases of catarrh, rheumatism, scrofula, dyspep- 
sia and many other blood diseases. If you 
suffer from impure blood, today take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills digestion 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old And 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslew’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists 


in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mre. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


oop \ 
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The Best \ 


Breakfast 


you can possibly serve—plenty of 
delicious cakes made of 


It cheers, delights and puts the breakfaster in 
tip-top condition for all day. The most nourish- 
Whee food products—a scientific combination of 

eat, Corn and Rice, the three great staffs of 
life. Used at all first class restaurants. Sold by all 


first class grocers. Be sure the package is red. 


}— | Here’s Our Guarantee. Buy a package of 
Genuine Aunt Jemima's Self-Rising Pancake 
Flour and if you do not find it makes the best 
ima cakes you ever ate, return the omer box to 
your grocer, leave your name, and the grocer 
= will refund the money and charge it to us. 


Send for the latest and greatest song success, 
= “Aunt Jemima’s Lullaby,” mailed free. 


KEEPING 


APPLALS TO THE 
HICHER CLASS". 


OF 
AMERICAN 
WOMEN: 
~ 


~ 


R. T. DAVIS MILL CO., St. Joseph, Mo, 


Mason & Mamilin, 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


containing their improved method of string- 
ing, the greatest improvement 
in half a century. 


THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORGAN 


for Parlors and Churches, is the most per- 
fect instrument of its class. ° 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


Organs and Pianos Sold for bash or Easy Payments. 


136 FIFTH AVENUE, 
‘ NEW YORK. 
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Fugitive Verse. 

NO SECTS IN HEAVEN. 

Talking of sects quite late one eve, 

What one and another of saints believe, 

That night I stood in a troubled dream 

By the side of a darkly-flowing stream. 

And a “churchman ” down the river came, 

When I heard a strange voice call his name, 

“Good father, stop; when you cross this tide 

You must leave your robes on the other side.” 

But the aged father did not mind, 

And his long gown floated out behind 

As down tothe stream his way he took, 

His hands firm hold of a gilt-edged book. 

“1’'m bound for Heaven, and when I'm there 

I shall want my book of Common Prayer, 

And though I put on a starry crown, 

I should feel quite lost without my gown.” 

Then he fixed his eye on the shining track, 

But his gown was heavy and held him back, 

And the poor old father tried in vain, 

A single step in the flood to gain. 

I saw him again on the other side, 

But his silk gown floated on the tide, 

And no one asked, in that blissful spot, 

If he belonged to “the church ” or not. 


Then down to the river a Quaker strayed, 

His dress of a sober hue was made, 

“ My hat and coat must be all of gray, 

I cannot go any other way.” 

Then he buttoned his coat straight up to his chin 
And staidly, solemnly, waded in, 

And his broad-brimmed hat he pulled down tight 
Over his forehead, so cold and white. 

But a strong wind carried away his hat, 

And he sighed a few moments over that, 

And then, as he gazed to the farther shore 

The coat slipped off and was seen no more. 
Poor, dying Quaker, thy suit of gray 

Is quietly sailing—away—away, 

But thou'lt go to Heaven, as straight as an arrow, 
Whether thy brim be broad or narrow. 

Next came Dr. Watts with a bundle of Psalms 
Tied nicely up in his aged arms, 

And Hymns as many—a very wise thing, 


That the people in Heaven, “all round,” might sing. 


But I thought that he heaved an anxious sigh, 
As he saw that the river ran broad and high, 
And looked rather surprised, as one by one, 
The Psalms and Hymns in the wave went down. 
And after him, with his MSS., 

Came Wesley, the pattern of godliness, 

But he cried, “ Dear me, what shall I do? 

The water has soaked them through and through.” 
And there, on the river, far and wide, 

Away they went on the swollen tide, 

And the saint, astonished, passed through alone, 
Without his manuscripts, up to the throne. 

Then gravely walking, two saints by name, 
Down to the stream together came, 

But as they stopped at the river’s brink, 

I saw one saint from the other shrink. 
“Sprinkled or plunged, may I ask you, friend, 
How you attained to life’s great end ?” 

“ Thus, with afew drops on my brow ;” 

“But I have been dipped, as you’ll see me now.” 


*All seen in the dream. 


“ And I really think it will hardly do. 

As I'm ‘close communion,’ to cross with you, 
You're bound, I know, to the realms of bliss, 
But you must go that way, and I'll go this.” 


And straightway plunging with all his might, 
Away to the left—his friend at the right, 
Apart they went from this world of sin, 

But how did the brethren “ enter in ?” 


And now where the river was rolling on, 

A Presbyterian church went down; 

Of women, there seemed an innumerable throng. 
But the men I could count as they passed along. 
And concerning the road they could never agree, 
The o/d, or the ew way, which it could be; 

Nor ever a moment paused to think 

That both would lead to the river’s brink. 


And a sound of murmuring long and loud 
Came ever up from the moving crowd. 

“ You're in the old way, and I’m in the new, 
That is the false, and this is the true. "— 
Or, ‘‘ I'm in the old way, and you're in the new. 
Txat is the false, and Z43s is the true.” 

But the dxcthren only seemed to speak, 
Modest the sisters walked and meek, 

And if ever one of them chanced to say 
What troubles she met with on the way, 
How she longed to pass on the other side, 
Nor feared to cross over the swelling tide, 
A voice arose from the brethren then ; 

“Let no one speak but the ‘holy mer,’ 

For have ye not heard the words of Paul ? 
‘Oh, let the women keep silence all.’” 

I watched them long in my curious dream, 
Till they stood by the border of the stream, 
Then, just as I thought the two ways met, 
But all the brethren were talking yet, 

And would talk on, till the heaving tide 
Carried them over, side by side. 

Side by side, for the way was one, 
The toilsome journey of life was done, 
And priest and Quaker, and all* who died, 
Came out alike on the other side. 
No forms or crosses, or books had they, 
No gowns of silk, or suits of gray, 
No creeds to guide them, or MSS, 
For all had put on “ Christ's righteousness.” 


—Elizabeth H. Cleaveland. 


GOOD-BYE, OLD YEAR. 
Good bye, old year, go softly time, 
Have careful thought for me and mine, 
Then outward sail, out into space, 

To bid some sphere, some other race 
A gav new year, 
Good bye. 


We press thee by thy finger tips, 
As once some vanished, sweeter lips— 
Then come again to soothe this soul, 
So love I thee, away dos: roll 
For gay new year, 
Good-bye. 


List to the wind; Ah! December 
Sounds dreary, sad, by dying ember; 
I rouse myself, and cry good-bye; 
A welcome wave—to smile must | 
At gay new year, 
Good-bye. 


—D. H. Killian. 
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Living Pictares. 


E all sit for our pictures, 
In paint or photograph, 
Good, bad and indifferent, 
Or of quality half-and-half. 


We all sit for our pictures, 
As Father, Mother or Wife, 
Grandpa, Grandma and Baby, 
All branches of family life. 


We all sit for our pictures, 
Minister, doctor and lawyer, 

Editor, compositor, pressman, 
Wood-chopper and wood-sawyer. 


We all sit for our pictures, 
Saints alike with sinners, 

Fools as well as wise ones, 
Beggars and wealthy winners. 


We all sit for our pictures, 
Ball players and cycle riders, 

“A mingling of men” of both sexes, 
Who awe and astonish outsiders. 


We all sit for our pictures, 
Dressed up in best of attire, 
With outcomes too oft like unto 
An old-fashioned Meeting House Spire. 


We all sit for our pictures, 
Which the artists say are “‘all right ;” 


While the “negative” gives us as “positive,” 


“Something that looks like a fright.” 


We all sit for our pictures, 
Where artistic touch and paint, 
Sometimes makes the wickedest sinner, 
Look like a glorified saint. 


We all sit for our pictures, 

Thus keeping in touch with “ art,” 
And claim on our way to the future, 
“Upto date”’ in everything “ tart.” 


We all sit for our pictures, 
But we do not always know, 
Just where to rightly place them, 
In the world’s great picture show. 


The pretty, the plain and the fasse, 
The wicked, the wise and the witty, 

With “ wit” as thin as emptyings,”’ 
In indicting a story or ditty. 

It’s the style, “the thing,” the fashion, 
For princes and paupers alike, 

For millionaires and millionairesses, 
Whether on or off of a “ bike.” 


The fad is on with full pressure, 
And all must appear in print, 
Virtue and vice close together, 
With palaver and praise without stint. 


Angels and devils incarnate, 
Thus picture themselves together, 
The bride, the groom and attendants, 
Arrayed in much fuss and feather. 


To be pictured in “‘half-tone” and printed 
In color, on calendered paper, 
No matter if half-way demented, 


” 


A “ picture is “the proper caper.” 


But the dearest of all is the picture 

That reflects “Sweet Maid’s” bright eyes, 
Be-speaking affection and sweetness, 

As pure as Heaven’s breath from the skies. 
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